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BLTBRAT ERB. 
FIELD FLOWERS. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 





Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I doat upon you, 
For ye watt me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem’d around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 
And of broken glades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 

And the deep mellow crush ot the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June : 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where [ thought it delightful your beanties to find, 

When the magic of nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


Ev’n now what affections the violet awakes; 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore ; 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 


Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom; 
Once | welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visits of youth to revisit my age, 

And 1 wish you to grow on my tomb. 





SILENT LOVE. 
Silent Love: a Poem. By the late James Wilson, Esq. Pp. 47. 

Murray and Stewart. 

That a ‘Paisley body ’ should write upon love is odd enough, but upon si- 
Jent (qy. unspeakable?) love is strange still. The poem has, nevertheless, 
been enlogised in Chambers’ popular Journal; and from its merits, as well 
as local fame, reached a third edition, gaily embellished. The author was 
a native of, and apothecary in, the busy manufacturing town of Paisley, born 
in 1749, and died in 1807, leaving the name of his idol and the story of his 
love a mystery forever. Petrarch and Laura have left no greater secrets 
for the speculations of posterity ; for, except the weaving or compounding ot 
these verses, there is no memorial of this dream of passion. 

Yet it is a singular composition, and deserves to be conned throughout the 
poetical world. Smooth in versification almost without an exception, such 
as the line 


Paisley, 


‘ Love is the soul of the infinite plan ;’ 


and polished in rhyme, with only the drawback of a few repetitions, there 
runs through the whole a curious intensity of feeling, counteracted by what 
may be considered a national curb. Our Scottish Petrarch, though filled 
with an Italian sensibility and warmth, will not always permit his heart and 
soul to be transported whithersoever the pervading flame would betray them, 
reckless of consequence: no, he has a check of native Paisley prudence in 
the very tempest ard whirlwind of his devotion, and tells— 
‘ Though by this heavenly hope the spell was rear‘d, 
Our mutual pradence declaration fear’d.’ 
And again : 
‘For prudence, when it rules the mind aright, 
With hope and doubt alternate day and night, 
Creates a fearful feeling, half insane! 
W hich dreads the merest semblance of disdain.’ 


There is something about reasoning on love, which, in our judgment, true 
love in his highest and absorbing sphere could not brook; it resembles too 
mach ‘some shallow story of — love ;’ like teaching your master while 
‘he masters you ;’ and we must hold allegiance to the law, that ‘to be wise 
and love exceeds man’s might.’ Therefore we mislike all worldly balan- 
cing in an effusion like this, where the opposite is so finely expressed. We 
are told of the heroine that she was 


‘ A creature every eye might well adore, 

At least I thought so—love may have the power 

To make the meanest weed appear a flower, 

Look through a medium always soft and kind, 

Like distant landscapes pictured on the mind! 

Love gazes through a focus of its own, 

To other eyesunseen and all unknown ; 

So, if she still was lovely to my eye, 

What should I care though all her charms decry ? 

* > * * * 

But still in song I never breath’d her name, 
Fearful my feeble verse might cause her shame— 
Fearful that such a liberty might chase 
The partial smile of favour from her face. 
Fearful the sneering world[ling] too might know 
The favourite maid, who caused my latent woe.’ 

It is not that we would object to such passages as these in an ordinary pro- 
Cuction ; butthey are at war with and blots upon the whole spirit of this 
poem, which breathes from first to last more elevated sentiments. How dif- 
ferent is the following upon the mere sound of the beloved oue’s name : 


‘O! when I met with one who own’d the same, 
My heart’s pulsations quicker went and came ; 
All other thoughts were banish’d by the sound, 
And my sunk eyes fix’d thoughtful on the ground; 
Silence has bound my tongue and chain’d my ieet, 
Strack by the accents of a sound so sweet, 

And those around have whisper’d in mine ear, 
Wherefure arises that instinctive tear ? 

An heavenly feeling fill’d 1? conscious heart, 
Like fancied music which the spheres impart ; 
No words can tell, no intellect extol 

The eloquence it pour’d upon my soul; 

Even heard from children in their wanton glee, 
Twas all the same. No man e’er loved like me !’ 


An apostrophe to Hope is also in unison : 


‘O hope ! thou sweet deceiver of the world ! 
Thy banner is too temptingly unfurl’d— 


How many seek thy phantom-form to trace, 
Till sorrow clouds the sunshine of the tace ! 
Led on and on by thy delusive sway, 
Till youth and beauty languish both away, 
Till undeceived, we murmar, but in vain— 
For who can trace to youth’s gay morn again! 
Ah me! if I should own thy sovereign power, 
Who dares to blame? See buds in every bower, 
Whose lives are like to man’s, a fleeting day— 
Nursed up in hope to blossom and decay ! 
tear’d by the dewy smiles of laughing morn, 
Behold the rose adorn its native torm, 
At midday throwing forth its rich perfume, 
Atevening bending sadly o’er its tomb, 
Yet in its death a fragrance leaves behind, 
Like retrospective thoughts within the mind!’ 


The effect of her look is happily expressed : 


‘The sudden glance has pierced me like a dart; 
My frame grown paralysed, my eyes cast dowp, 
As when a child receives a father’s frown.’ 
And yet the 
‘Electric magic from each glance 
Stole through my bosom like a burning lance, 
Spoke to my spirit with a spirit’s voice, 
And made my soul in ecstacy rejoice ! 
A soft benignity of look was there, 
A gleam of joy, a shadow of despair, 
As fleecy clouds that glide o’er Luna's face, 
But scarcely dim a portion of her grace, 
Peopling my vrain with new created themes. 
That only lover knows or poet dreams; 
Pour’d noontide beams of glory o'er my sou} 
In light ethereal.’ 


But the best justice we can do to the memory of the bard is to quote the 
whole of his opening lines: 


‘ No man e’er loved lixe me. When but a boy 

Love was my solace and my only joy ; 

Its mystic influence fired my tender soul, 

And held me captive in its soft control ! 

By night it ruled in bright ethereal dreams, 

By day in latent, ever-varying themes ; 

In solitude, or mid the city’s throng, 

Or in the festal halls*of mirth and song, 

Through loss or gain, through quietude or strife, 

This was the charm, the heart-pulse of my life, 

While age has not subdued the flame divine, 

A votary still | worship at the shrine! 

When cares enthral, or when the soul is free, 

’Tis all the same—no man e’er loved like me! 
O! she was young who won my yielding heart, 

Nor power of genius, nor the pencil’s art, 

Could half the beauties of her mind portray, 

E’en when inspired, and how can this my lay ? 

Two eyes that spoke what language ne’er can do, 

Soft as twin violets moist with early dew : 

And on her cheeks the lily and the rose 

Blent beauteously in halcyon repose ; 

While coral lips apart reveal’d within 

Two rows of pearls, and on her dimpled chin 

The Graces smiled ; a bosom heaved below 

Warm as the sun, but pure as forest snow ; 

Her copious ringlets hung in silken trains 

O’er alabaster streak’d with purpling veins; 

Her pencill’d eyebrows arching fair and high 

O’er lids so pure they scarcely screen’d the eye ! 

In sylph-like any her form combined 

To prove the fond endearments of the mind ; 

While on her brow benevoleuce and love 

Sat meekly, like two emblems from above, 

And every thought that had creation there 

But made her face still more divinely fair.’ 


This is truly the description of one who felt what he wrote; and that of a 
love, which ne faithfully tells us, in conclusion, 


‘ Amid al] other changes knewpo change.” 
—— — 


A PRETTY PREDICAMENT, 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 


‘The Church? Shall IentertheChurch? It is not pleasant always to be 
dressed in black, and the clerical cut is anything but becoming; and yet, 
pale lavender gloves, and the whitest of white linen, and the finest of French 
cambric kerchiefs, do set off a black coat, especially if it be extra superfine, 
and made by a first-rater. And then, too, black does well with a fair cam- 
plexion and this sort of rich, auburn, fine, shiny, silky, satiny sort of hair.’ 
And as Horace Harvey spoke, of course, to himself, and quite confidentially, 
he passed his delicate white fingers through the aforesaid hair, and looked at 
himself in his glass in something of the Narcissus style, quite affectionately 
and approvingly. ‘ Well, after all, these heavy masses of curls do give dig- 
nity to a countenance, and a chaste style of dress, such as superlative black 
and superlative white, divested as mach as possible of the clerical cut, and 
worn easily, gracefully, and elegantly, is better taste, quite as a matter of 
taste, than a dashy, flashy, splashy, swaggering sort of thing. Of course I 
should never sport a broad brim, as even when I am a dean I must manage to 
curtail the fair proportions of the chapeau into something not quite disgracetal 
and discreditable. 1 wonder at what time of life a man gets to care nothing 


about his appearance. Somewhere about fifty, I should imagine. As for 
women, they care their life long, if one may judge from the finery and furbe- 


lows which crowd the shop windows, and with which they their poor 
persons like cart-horses. Silly things, to imagine that when Nature turns 
upon her heel, carrying away all the loves and graces, and packing up in her 
luggage all the rosy rouge, and the sparklings of the oye, ont Oe cimples 
and smiles, and the red poutings of the lips, and the white pearliness of the 
teeth, and the gloss of the hair;—what simpletons, | say, are they, to think 
that anything is left that can please men. hat an oye ty imagine that 
any botching, and patching, and cobbling, can make an old my Fi for 
new! And then, forsooth, catching at straws, they talk about—ha! ha! ha!— 
they talk about mind! Mind! As if men ever wanted mind in women, or, 
if they did, as if they could get it! Why, botching up a mind is worse than 
botching upa body. To boast ot intellect is about as bad as to boast of the 
plague, and quite as sufficient to make every creature run away from them 

An intellectual woman! Ha! ha! ha! Nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
out of a thousand the creature is an impostor, and the thousandth is something 
like the musk-cat—one may like the scent bag, but hate the animal. The 





thing is altogether so disagreeable, that women are actually afraid of it, and 


SL 








Schiller’s dragon of Rhodes was altogether a fool of a monster compared to 
an intellectaal woman 

‘Pah! what makes me entertain disagreeable subjects?) Why can’t I 
think of myself? Well, the choice of a profession is really a serious matter. 

I should certainly have preferred military, but then the peets of a black 
coat are far brighter than a red one, though it be the duller coloar. The 
mess-table, and the gaming-table, and all the other sorts of table, don't har- 
munize with the table ofarithmetic, [ have neither money nor interest in that 
way. But! can be vicar of Ingledew, with three thousand a year, My god- 
father has promised me that, if I only take orders, and, ha! ha! ha! behave 
myself! do nothing to soil my gloves and discredit the sacred functions! Ay, 
this godpapa of mine is pretty straitlaced; a sort of gentleman who, havin 
no natural flexibility, has become enamoured of his own stiffness, and turn 
into a sort of mental and moral petrifaction, The very hinges ot his body 
have got rusty for want of use, and nobody shall oil them. Dear old soul! 
he just looks as if he had been dipped in cast iron, on purpose to be stuck u 
like Nelson, or Wellington, or the Duke of York, upon some monstrous high 
monument, The very sound of his name is like an east wind—makes one's 
teeth chatier in one’s head, and — one acold shiver, | wonder how my 
dutifal parents could ever have dared to ask him to become responsible tor 
my sins;—and yet it was a mighty good move for me, for, in consequence of 
that kind religious paternity, he has made himself chargeable with all the 
pounds, shillings, and pence aflairs of my satchel days, and now promises to 
make me vicar of Ingledew when the present incumbent, a patriarch of some 
ninety-seven summers and winters, shall retire from the business of this life— 
that is, as I said to myselt belore, if I do nothing unworthy of my sacred tunc- 
tions—ha! ha! ha!—and read up to pass through. the sifting process of his 
friend the bishop's examination sieve. 

‘ Twelve o’clock' I declare I have grown as garrulous as a woman, with 
this difference, thata woman never talks to herself, but tells everything to 
everybody, whilst [ hold that it is safest to trust one’s self with one’s own se- 
crets, and never to tell them to any other human being. By-the-by, if one 
can't keep one’s own secrets, how can one expect that another should keep 
them for us? But here it is twelve o'clock, and I am under orders to present 
myself and stand fire before my petrified sponsor at half-past. So | must 
dress up, or rather dress down, in pretty quick time, or I shall lose my character 
for punctuality. Pity to destroy these curls of mine, but needs must, or this 

ood godpapa of mine will think I am not half rusty enough forthe profession. 
lasten now, you dear amiable vicar of Ingledew, that is to be; recollect 
that you are looking, and dressing, and politising, and diplomatising fur noth- 
ing less than three thousand a year.’ 

Horace Harvey dipped his hair brush in water, and most ruthlessly dis- 
missed the curling of his hair into the regions of departed charms, wherever 
that may be, trusting to be able, unlike many other charms, to recal them on 
some future day, and having hastily laid aside a certain glittering watch- 
guard, certain diamond studs, a certain flashing ring, and Loving putona 
rusty, black, out-ot-elbows coat, drawn on a pair of sober black gloves, and 
taken up a particularly time-worn hat, he sallied forth to keep his appoint- 
ment with his aloresaid godpapa 
Not a shade of flippancy, not a trait of beauism, not the slightest breath or 
zephyr of the elegant, not even the common requisites of the finish of a gen- 
tleman, could be discerned in the — staid, sober, calm, quiet, downcast, 
somewhat dull-looking young gentleman who made his bow in a certain old- 
fashioned library, in a certain old-fashioned house, in a certain old-fashioned 
street, in this our old-fashioned town of London. True it is that the moment 
you enter a house. you may pretty well tell the character of its owner: nay, 
even if one were blindfolded, we should inhale the knowledge with the atmos- 

here. Respectability was the order of the day in that particular dwelling, 
Now, respectability means order and opulence ; that is, a sirictness of method, 
and more wore he an is spent. Yes, we think that there must be a surplus 
capital essential to the condition. There must be no extravagance to scatter 
old, and make it melt like a snow-storm, no particular taste in virtu, no pro- 
igality of any kind or sort, but there must be a portion of surplas revenue. 
Horace Harvey knew perfectly well that such a state of oe existed, and 
he made his bow accordingly, both to his godpapa and his godpapa’s respect- 
ability. 
‘ Well, Horace, well. How are you this morning, my good lad? Punctual 
as clock-work, eh. "Tis a promising thing for a — man to know the 
value of time whilst his life is yet before him; besides, it shows a respect to 
those whom it has pleased Providence to place above him. It shows that a 
oung man has learnt his catechism, and is not ashamed of practising it, eh 
Wornee 1 Shows that he has learnt to order himself lowly and reverentiy to all 
his betters, eh, Horace? 
‘]t is my duty to do so, sir, to all, but especially, sir, to you.’ 
* Well, { look upon you to be a very straightforward, right-intentioned, do- 
cile young man, Horace, and your sober and industrious habits are sure to 
Fr you on in the world. To be sure they will. And always be punctual, 
forace. If you promise a thing, do it, and do it at once. Breaking your 
word is like dishonouring a bill, then it gets noted, and nobody knows what 
mischief follows. And people who break their word get noted too, ha! ha! 
ha! Pretty fair pun that, eh, Horace ?’ 
Horace Harvey emitted a slight laugh, much as if he had never laughed 
before, and was almost afraid to try. 
‘ Well, Horace, you are so mighty stiff, that I almost believe that you have 
not got a laughin you. But there are plenty of giddy, thoughtless rattlepates 
in the world—I might, indeed, say reprobates—and it is the extraord 
ravity and steadiness of your character which makes me think you 20 wan 
fitted for the cloth. Your being so —- studious and steady first put it into 
my thoughts to devote you to the church, and your own natural inclinations 
and bent induce me to follow up the idea.’ 
‘ My humble endeavours shall ever be exerted to the utmost in promoti 
the one great object, sir,’ said Horace, meaning, of course, the promoting h 
own interest, 
‘1 don’t doubt it, Horace, in the least. ‘There never was a more orderly, 
steady, studious, grave, sedate young man in the world, and I say it to your 
face, because I’m not afraid of spoiling you. If you had been a mere ordi- 
nary youth, | should still have endeavoured to provide for you, but it would 
have been in a different way—some merchant's office, or something of that 
sort; bat your own unexceptionable good behaviour makes me feel that yon 
are worth something better. You have quite an inclination for the church, 
eh, Horace?’ 
‘If I know my own heart ;—but the heart of man is decei:fal above all 
things, and desperately wicked.’ 
Horace Harvey need not have doubted in the least degree his inclination 
to be vicar of Ingledew, with three thousand a year. 
‘Well, well, I like to see you humble. We are all bad enough. People 
think me tightlaced, but you, Horace, are almost too rigid even for me. Take 
care, Horace, you don’t fly to the opposite extreme. Don’t be over strict, nor 
over careful. It does harm, Horace. It frightens _— It makes people 
think that to be good is to be disagreeable. And’ y are you so stingy, 
Horace, in your dress? Now, that hat, my qoud lad, that hat is positively 
too shabby for you. Why don’t you discard it 1 Why won't you spend a 
little more money upon yourself? 
Horace Harvey took up his hat, stroked it affectionately, but so as to make 
its shabbiness more conspicuous, and answered submissively, 

‘ Ab, sir, it would iJ] become one de t on your bounty, and destined 

to a profession of humility and seif-abasement, to expend wo a portion 











men avoid it as something unnatural, and I don’t even like to think of it. 


of this world’s wealth on the self-adornment of his perishable person !’ and 
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again Horace Harvey affectionately stroked bis beaver, apostrophizing it the 
while, in an under tone, ‘ Good enough for me! good enough for me! 

‘Come, now, Horace, | must insist on your doing things differently, said 
Mr. Sterndcle, as he took out his cheque-book, and, dipping a pen, proceeded 
to impart a particular value to one uf the scraps of paper by the jormation 
of a tew hieroglyphics— there, Horace, if you have exhausied the exche- 
quer, take that, and do give a few orders to your outfitters.’ 

Horace Harvey pulled off a glove in which was a great hole, received 
the liule scrap of paper with a reverend gesture, turoed his eyes up and then 
down again, and said emphatically, ‘ How can I thank you! The effort is 
vain. | can only endeavour w make a right use ot your bounty" 

‘ Hark you, Horace, the right use will be this time to spend it upon your- 
self When i like to be charitable, | can give my own money away myseil, 
And besides, it is not for my credit to see you look so threadbare, Everybody 
will say what a miserly wretch [ mast be.’ : 

Horace Harvey telt that his tactics had got a litle wrong. 

‘ But, however, to have done with al) this—nay, you need not look so mor- 
tified! Why, Horace, did not mean to blame you. There are very few 
young men of your age who either would or could be so seli-denying. In- 
stead of spending too litle, the general fault is spending too much. [ am 
sure you must be a very uncommon young man, very uncommon indeed, to 
care 90 little for appearances. To be sure, being so deeply impressed with 
the high responsi Mlities of your intended vocatiun may make you perhaps a 
little righteous overmuch ; ‘tis a rare fault, and one on virtue’s side, so [ need 
not blame you for that. If I had not had the highest opinion of you, | should 
never have thought of making you vicar of Ingledew. t must be confessed 
that such a pesition in life is quite beyond your own and your parent's pros- 
pects; and it is nothing but my great desire to see worthy men in the church, 
men who may elevate it ont of its present sordid selishness of feeling, that 
induces me to put you into it. There, Horace, there's a compliment for you. 
I do really think you so eligible, so humble, s0 earnest, and su single-minded, 
that I am glad to use my influence, hoping that it may be for the interest of 
the churen as well as for your own. I have long seen the evil of pushing 
in sprigs of nobility, young fellows who must be made to do something, for 
the sake of providing for hem genteelly, and quite against their own natural 
inclinations. How can it be expected that effeminate young fellows, pam- 
pered with luxury and overflowing with levity, can enter into the interests 
of the church heart and hand? But now, here are you, humbly born, hum- 
bly bred, poor, honest, industrious, studious, willing to devote heart and soul 
w the great cause—why what may not be expected from yout Yes, Hor- 
ace, yes, you shall be vicar of lugledew—that is, of course, if you behave 
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dip candle before him ; up some two pair of stairs, quite a prophet’s chamber, 
pothing but a bed and a stool, and a table, and a litle literary lumber— 
that’s the sout of life that makes him look so haggard. I expect I shail find 
him in some fourth or filth-rate stree:—all mediocrity. Oh! wel! that cer- 
tainly is quite an opulent-looking pile of buildings—much better than I ex- 
pected—must he mistaken—no—divided into chambers: well, he musi be up 
in the aitics—he’s much too humble and too careful to be anywhere else—ahi, 
hete are the names—let me see. ‘Ground floor, Alexander Dobson ; second 
floor, Charies Griffith; third floor, Frecerick ‘hrogmorton ;’ none of these, 
let me see, | missed the first floor—here it is— Horace Harvey.’ So, so; not 
the garret, then, as I supposed. Good house. Better quarters than i antici- 
pated. Mast be mistaken. Here, you, sir,’ addressing a man who was mak- 
ing his exit with an empty partitioned wine basket, ‘ you, sir, do you know 
a Mr. Harvey who seems to live bere?’ A Mr. Horace Harvey ? 

‘ Know him; yes to be sure, sir. One of our customers,’ 

‘Customers. “Not a very good one, I should suppose ? 

‘ Why as to that—small orders and often,’ said the man. ‘Only a dozen or 
two every time Mr. Harvey has a party.’ 

‘A party!’ 

‘ Yes, he’s on!y a bachelor chap, sir. Young men that live in chambers 
never keep any cellar. It’s all trom hand to mouth work. Just an order off 
hand, to be sent in hot-foot. Mr. Harvey only ordered in this dozen that |’ve 
just been up with to-day, for present consumption ; and [ heard the first three 
corks drawn as | came down stairs. Quick work, sir. Just a party got up 
inahurry. Smart, dashing, flashy, spicy young met, who are ready to en- 
joy themselves to vourheart’s content al any moment, and never stand upon a 
long invitation.’ . 

‘ Bat you don't mean to say inat Mr. Harvey is one of them—I mean Mr. 
Horace Harvey ¥ : 

‘Why yes, Ldo. Don’t birds of a feather always flock together? Isn't 
Mr. Harvey now sitting up stairs at the head of his own table as merry as a 
grig, and as if there was not such a thing as a tee-total-temperance in the 
whule country.’ 

Mr. Sterndale gasped a moment for breath; when he found it he said, 
‘] thank you much for your intormation. 1| will now go up and satisfy 
myself.” 

‘Mr. Sterndale slowly ascended the stairs, with an expression of countenance 
that he cid not of course see, not possessing a pocket-mirror, and with an im- 
pression of mind which he did not at all understand. His informer, however, 
the wine-merchant’s othcial, as he stood with his basket leaning against the 
door-post below, had a much better view of the old gentleman’s table of con- 





yourselt.’ ' _ 
Now there was a great deal in this speech that Horace found a difficulty 


tents, his title-page, and index, than the said unconscious walking document, 
and he said to himself as he thus watched his progress, ‘Shouldn’t wonder 


in gulping down, but the ‘drop of honey in the draught of gail,’ made him | it I've made mischief. Stupid animal must be not to think that I might 


very well content to swallow the whole potion. He laid his hand upon his 
heart, bowed, and with a heart tremulous with emotion of some kind or oth- 
er, murmured in broken accents, ‘ Gratitude— ceaseless endeavours—alto- 

ther anworthy—unprecedent-d generosity —never to be torgotten—till my 
dying hour.’ : 

‘Enough, enough, Horace ; there, compose yourself. I know you'll be an 
ornament to the church. Lown I wasa long while in making up my mind. 
Jam aftaid I have a little prejudice in tavoar of birth—but let that pass. 
The fishermen of Gallilee did not know much about pedigrees, eh, Llorace, 
did they? ‘To be sure there was a hard-working ciergyman, with hall-a- 
dozen children, that fags and fags trom morning till night, that I did think 
of as the tuture vicar of Ingledew ; but 1 never said anything about it to 
him, so 1 won't say anything more about it to you, eh, Horace? You have 
always conducted orn so well, and shown such a decided call to the 
church, that I consider it quite my duty to pass over every other considera- 
tion, and forward your views as much as lies in my power.’ 

Liorace Harvey knew perlectly well that he felt the strongest possible call- 
ing in his own heart to be vicar of Ingledew, with three thousand a-year. 

‘Well, Horace, since we have decided on the end, now for the means, 
You have had a tolerably good education, but then it was intended to fit vou 
jor a more humble walk in life. I never meant to make yuu vicar of Ingle- 
dew, eh, Horace? But now something more must be done. You must study 
for the chureh—hard—hard—Horace. There must be no dilly-daliying— 
but I need not say thatto you. | ought rather to urge you to rest a lite, for 
you certainly do work tov hard, too hard a great deal, So stidious as you 
are, you will quite work yourself out. You will be grey-headed whilst you 
are a boy. Alithat I mean by telling you to work hard is, that | would 
have you confine your studies to examination topics, We must get you 

L shall speak to my good friend the bishop, and tell him what a good 
ad youare. Notof course to bespeak his favour, but to make him under- 
stand that you deserve it. I know that you will go through with credit. And 
I'l! tell you of what I’m thinking, Horace. 1am sure that you look pale and 
haggard, and I know that it is with studying sodeeply. Row do give it up 
to oblige me—relax fora few weeks. Isee that we shall have you on the 
sick list else. Come, now, Horace, promise me that you will nut touch a 
book for a month—promise me!’ 

‘On, my dear, dear sir, can the mind—the soul—live without its food any 
more than the body ? Shall 1 not open even a pious book ?’ 

‘Well, well, Horace, of course I did not mean quite strict!y and literally ; 
Lonly wish you to relax, to muse and enliven yourself. These grave studies 
pursued without mitigation would wear the strongest man out, and you, who 
are but slight and a stripling, must suffer from it. Don’t shut yourself up so 
closely. Ramble abou a little and sve the sights.” 

Horace gave a start as if he were recoiling from some profane idea, and 
then answeied meekly but sorrow/ully, ‘ Ah, dear sir, it would ill become one 
with such a vocation before him, to mingle with the giddy world, and partake 
of its trivolities —its wivialities.’ 

A slight confusion passed across the face of Mr. Sterndale, as though he 
felt himself reproved, and did not quite know whether he deserved it or not. 
Now we say that an undeserved reproof is a great injury, and one very dith- 
cult to be borne placably. Tere was a litte struggle in the gentleman's coun- 
tenance, aud for a moment Horace Harvey thought that he had gone rather 
too far, that he had not calculated well: but Mr. Sterndale’s was a generous 
nature, and you can alwaysinjure a generous person most safely, The cloud 
cleared away, the sunshine broke out afresh, and he said good-humouredly 
‘ Well, Horace, as you will. I was not advising you to be dissipated, but 
only to abstain from that severe course of study which is injuring your health. 
I believe and hope that [ am too temperate in what I call my own pleasures, 
and yet | dotake seme pleasure somet.mes. We are even now, however, for 
if | have been lecturing you, ~~ have been preaching to me in your turn, 
Allthat I would now say is, that I hope that you will not be too severe upon 
yourself, and so adieu, my rigid elect vicar of Ingledew.’ 


_ 

‘I was a little severe upon that poor humble-minded godson of mine last 
night,’ said Mr. Sterndale to himself, as he sat with his single decanter before 
him, after a staid sober five o'clock dinner. ‘I scarcely know how it was, 
but i fet a sort of a something like irritation about me, very wrong, to teel 
provoked with the youth for being over-good. I’m sure the fault is rare 
enough. Most boys of his age, for atter all he is but a boy, are sadly over- 
bad; and if he errs on the side of strictness and self-denial, he certainly ought 
not to be checked and reproved for that. I wonder how I could ever fee) irri- 
tated, much less show it. Poor fellow, he must have been sadly mortified. 
So humble, so patient, so modest, so studious as he is—caring nothing for the 
vanities of the worid—yet even that vexed me, to see him so shabbily dressed, 
since it seemed like a reflection upon my liberality, that he should not make 
a more respectable appearance. Those who know the circumstances, will 
say that | do not make him an allowance sufficiently liberal to provide him 
with the requisite comforts of life ; and yet [ do give him considera>le sums 
it he will spend them on charity, and drain himself of every shilling, what 
can Ido? [t is rather provoking, that the more I give him the less he seems 
to have; and yet ought { —can I find it in my heart—to blame the boy for self- 
denial and benevolence—the very qualities which are so rare and so valua- 
ble? Whoever heard before of a youth wearing a sh abby threadbare coat 
and a beaverless hat for the sake of being charitable?) Blame him! what 
an unreasynable idea! Why these are the very qualities which make him 
so well suited to his vocation. ‘These are the very merits which fit him to be 
vicar of Ingledew, and vicar of Ingledew he shall be 

A glow of genuine satisfaciion passed through the heart of the worthy spon. 
sor, it was the gratitude which everybody teels for their 
aod of which we are never disappointed. This, too, is the sweetness that 
brings on one kind action atter another, each inducing a successor - so Mr 
Sterndale having begun, resolved to go on 

‘Yes. 1 mortified him sadly yesterday, | know I did: he had su 
sorrow!ul look, I don’t know what he could be thinking of; bat I must try to 
make him some amends, | must do something kind, 


: { Let me see, it would b 
too late to send for him here—I'll go to him myself—yes, that I will. Lam de- 
termined.’ ; 


Mr. Sterndale pushed aside his chair, « 
ecanter—rejected the idea of further in 
ing at leaving his creature comforts and th 
banished the emotion with infinite magnanimity, grew particularly well pleas- 
ei with himself, would not even wait { is plain dark-green chariot, or his 
sober-suited servants, but taking his hat, his gold-headed cane, and his gloves 
departed briskly, vigorously, and alertly 

It was somewhere betwixt and between daylight and lamplight that Mr 
Sterndale found himself approachimg the locality of his godson’s chambers 
* How dslightei the boy will be to see me? said the kind credulous gentle- 
man to himself. ‘1 suppose I shall find him buried in books, with a single 
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ist rather a longing |ook at the de- 
e—had rather a regrettul tee}- 
quiet repose of his domicile, 


| be telling tales out of school! I hate preaching. Some old uncle or master, 
or some relation or other to the merry skylarks upthere. Catch them at their 
pranks as sure as they're born. Wish [ could do anything to stop him. Shall 
L cali out * House on fire! Stop thief! Murder?’ No; they'd all ran out 
atthat. Why, nothing but march off. Nothing elseto be done. It’sa fatal 
case, Stay, there’s somebody at one of the windows. Mr. Harvey himself, 
as I’m alive. Yes, sir! Yes, sir! Ne, I’m not gone, sir. Here, sir! 
here !’ 

‘Here, you, my fine fellow, run back as fast as you can and fetch us hall- 
a dozen of your master’s champagne. Quick, sharp, fly ; and there’s halt-a- 
crown for yourself, if you only make haste !’ 

‘Sir! Mr. Harvey! Sir!’ exclaimed the wine-merchant’s sub. ‘ Sir, Mr. 
Harvey, sir! there’s an old gentleman, with a gold-headed cane anda brown 
coatand knee-breches, coming up the stairs now at this moment, and asking 
for Mr. Horace Harvey. For you, sir! If youdid not invite him, you'd 
better lock the door and say you're out through the keyhole, sir. That's all, 
sir; and quick’s the word with you too as well as me, sir.’ 

Horace Harvey turned deadly pale, and staggered from the window. His 
conscience knew but one Banguo, and dreaded only one ghost, As he faced 
round the interior of that room strack him with just the aspect it might be 
supposed to appear to his uncle. — It is odd enough that scenes familiar to us 
from daily habit often put on a changed appearance when some particularly 
proud or particularly orderly person beholds them. We seem at such times 
to see our customary objects with entirely changed eyes, and our household 
appendages appear to us as mean and disorderly as they can do to the stiflest 
of these individuals. This sort of transmission of sight came instantaneous- 
ly over Mr. Horace Harvey. He looked round the room, saw what his pa- 
tron must see, and felt what he must feel. Confusion and jollity reigned 
around. There, half-a-dozen or eight wild, disorderly, rollicking, riotous 
young men, with hair in (renzy and cravats unloosened, were grouped round 
the table in attitudes of some composite order of human archictecture, made 
up of lolling, lounging, lying, some with half their bodies under the table, 
others with half of their corporeal upon it. 

Persons altogether innocent of the knowledge of contortions might have sup- 
posed that arms and legs had changed places, since some of those fundament- 
al articles which the laws of nature and gravitation have commonly adjudi- 
cated to the ground, were now occupying the backs of chairs, and it appear- 
ed to be a most probable catastrophe that heads would eventually change pla- 
ces with feet. 

A large disorderly array of glasses of all sorts and sizes were scattered over 
the table in multitudinous confusion, a few stately decanters, perfectly emp- 
tied, had been placed upon the superannuated list, whilst a muster of the iden- 
tical black bottles just imported, the reverberating music of whose uncorking 
had been heard by the unintentional auditory below, were passing in quick 
succession from hand to hand along the ranks, each conscript or volunteer 
charging his glass, so as to expel the slightest gleam of daylight. Olives and 
dried truits, and Rheims biscuits, were scattered profusely over the table,— 
not in the slightest degree according to rule, but simply according to requisi- 
tion and pleasure. About a dozen candles were lit, (this class of gentlemen 
are prudent enough to be shy of lamps, because the glasses are expensive, 
though the daylight had not yet departed to the other side of the world, and the 
mingling of the glare of the artificial light with that of the natural, gave a dis- 
gusting bacchanalian expression tothe whole scene. The mixture of odours 
that rose reeking round, bore testimony to the olfactory nerves of the conviv- 
iality of the party, as well as did the objects from which they emanated tes- 
tify itto the visual organs, The etiluvias of wine, lemons, spirits, mingled 
with those of fish, flesh, and fowl, for ona side-table was crowded the remains 
of the feast, which their one attendant bandied hither and thither, to supply 
the most capricious as well as the most multitudinous of wants, had not yet 
found leisure to remove. The remains of a turbot, the skeletcns of chickens, 
the bone of a Westphalia ham, a tureen with the dregs of soup at the bottom, 
and all the fragments of unused and = bread thrown into it, the 
ruins of what once had been in its day of palmy pride a fine superstructure 
ot a pigeon-pie, now nothing more than a cavernous excavation, the head, 
ears, and skewers of,a hare, pyramids of dirty plates piled up in tottering 
heaps, with layers knives, forks, spoons, bones, negligently intersecting, 
interlacing, and intertwining, so as to prevent all formality in the erection, 
the tablecloth crumpled, tumbled and rolled up, still retaining in its affection- 
ate embraces and kind keeping sundry table-mats, cheese-plates, salt-cellars, 
and etceteras, wuich had received the command of ‘ March! retire!’ with- 
out the due allo ance of time. But why attempt further to describe con- 
fusion worse confounded ? 

Horace Harvey turned staggering from the window with a face perfectly 
blanched. Visions ofhis godiather, his vicarage of In gledew, and his three 
thousand a-year, fitted beiore his mental vision. ‘ Lost and undone!’ he 
ejaculated, ‘lost and undone! Fool! idiot that | was notto wait till all was 
sure! 
ed clamour and hear me!’ 

It was some moments before the master of the feast could gain a hearing 
from his guests, so uproarious was the joviality of bottles ringing and glasses 
jingling, and human voices shouting, singing, and declaiming ; but when after 
a few mcments, that seemed to him ages, he did force their attentionto him- 
self, a simultaneous burst of laughter followed the recognition of his trantic 
attitude, anda general vociferation of ‘ Hear him! hear him!’ went round 
the table. ‘Are you goiog to give us Othello, Macbeth, or Bluebeard 2 
| There, take the carving-knite tora dagger. ‘ Is this a dagger that 1 see be- 

fore me?’ Have a bowl of punch for a bowl of posion, and we'll all partake.’ 

There came a hasty, impatient, bold, loud knock at the doo 


























‘Wake Dancan why with knocking! Oh, wouldst thou couldst!”’ ex- 
+} claimed one of the convivials 
‘King Dancan ai the door! No, ‘tis nobody but Harvey's matron, or 
nurse, or sister, or sweeper, or whatever else you call her, « ome to sweep 
| his hearth; bat we've burnt the broom, and we'll consurne her after if she 
venture in.’ 
| Hear me! Hear me! I have somethingtosayto you! Silence for one 
} moment with this confounde! clamour and hear me speak ! 
} ‘Hearhim! Hear him! agaio g round the table, with a perfect bac- 
;Chanalianroar. ‘ Hear him! Hearhim! Give a hearing tothe giver of 
} the feasi! The giver of the feast and the fun 
‘Ay,ay, hear him; but hear me firstand him second He’s only the se- 
cond-hand giver, the giver by proxy, the dinner almoner. Now I propose the 
health of the real giver of the feast The old gover who gave the gold 
To be drunk with all honours My lords and geatlemen,—for who is not a 
lord with a full glass in his hand ?—no daylight now—my lords and gentle- 
‘men, I propose the health of the old governor v ho gave the gold 
And ‘the old governor who gave the gold,’ was drank standing, in the 
midst of tipping and touching and jingling o! g ases, and roars of riotous 
laughter 





Another impatient knock at the deer 





Hear me, good fellows, triends, if ye are such, silence this confound- | 
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f you willruin me! I shall shoot myself!” 
‘Now, Mr. Sub, we'll drink your health. I say, Horace, go to your 
governor again in 4 shalby coat, and see if he won't give you another a 
pound bank-note to buy a new one, that you may bestow Upon us anoti , 
feast. Capital idea, wasn't it? You deserve that we should toast you.’ cd 
* Hear me! you, Badderly, of all this mad set, will you hear me? — 
matter of life and death. Admidst all this horrible clamour do you no! 
that knocking at the door? Don’t stay to answer me, I ar on the brink f 
destruction. My every prospect of lite is ruined if he who knocks comes Pt 
and sees me here! That is he whose health you have been so madly drinking 
—the old governor, my patron, my godfathe! Do you understand me? Ther 
is but a hair's breadth between me andruin! J] see you understand m , 
Don't spend a moment or a breath in answering—take my vacant Seat at the 
head of the table—bid him come in—let me get under the table—say that y 
don’t know me—that 1 am not here—none of your acquaintance—say i. 
thing—everything—only help me to escape if you have one grain of iriend. 
ship for me!" j 
Badderly kicked his own chair aside, and took the of honou 
high-minded Horace Harvey, the future elect-vicar of eater, pom — 
gm, the ample rs a which effectually concealed him trom view 
ere came again another louder, longer, more imperious, i i ' 
~ Tatatatooed upon the door. bes 4 deer ee 
‘ Now, comrades, follow my cue and Ill show you sport,’ said B } 
‘Who knocks Y exclaimed ae” * Open the door M4 ete in, Giecee a 
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may be. 
The door did open, and an eayer, angry, impatient, anxious, troubled face 
looked in. a 
*‘ Mr. Harvey, Mr. Horace Harvey,’ said Mr. Sterndale,‘ 1 wish to see 
to speak to him.’ 
*‘ Man has many wishes in this world that cannot be gratified,’ said Bad 
derly, sanctimoniously. ; 
‘ Many '’ responded the whole table with a groan. 
‘You are merry, gentlemen,’ said Mr Sterndale, angrily ; ‘ but my bys). 
ness with Mr. Horace Harvey is not one of sport.’ d 
‘ Merry!’ repeated Badderly—with another groan. 
mistaking world.’ 
‘A mistaking world!’ 
went round. 
‘I desire not to disturb your wassailing,’ resumed Mr. Sterndale, severe. 
ly, ‘ so that Mr. Horace Harvey is not one of you.’ 
* Our wassailing ! ejaculated Badderly. ‘ Our wassailing ! as if our sobe 
and sparing refreshment of body, and our meeting together for intelectura)" 
improvement and edification, deserved to be called by such a name! Oy! 
wassailing! Look around you, sir,and say ifthe temperate aspect of a! 
things here might not befit a hermit in his cell ? 
Mr. Sterndale did look around, with a glance of angry disgust. 
‘ Your doings are your own,.and concern me not, so that Horace Harvey 
be not one of your revelling. [ask again where is that young man? lam 
told that these are his rooms. Is it not so?’ 
‘*Tis a world of misconceptions,’ replied Badderly, turning up his eyes 
‘One person says one thing, and another another! Nobody knows who's 
why, cr what’s what!’ 
* Nobody !’ Key the table, with another groan. 
*] perceive that it is your purpose to deride me!’ said Mr. Sterndale. ‘| 
will immediately relieve you from my presence if you will answer me this 
one question— W here is Horace Harvey ?’ 
‘* And echo answers where?”’ said one of the corps. 
‘As if either a moralist or philosopher would compromise himself by pre- 
suming to answer,’ said Badderly. ‘Sir, 1 ask you in all gravity, can you 
tell where you may be five minutes hence? Can I tell? How theacan | 
know where the grave, studious, never-to-be-enough-admired-and-commend- 
ed gentleman of whom you speak may now be luxuriating himself ?’ 
ae Having not found him in the worst society, I may at least hope that he 
may be in some a trifling degree better,’ said Mr. Sterndale, severely. ’ 
‘ H> may be star-gazing, he may be book-worming, he may be love-mak- 
‘ing, he may be play-going, he may be reading homilies, he may be writing 
tracts. It is all conjecture, Sir. Everything is conjecture in this world, Sir 
I have arrived at that conclusion after a long course of observation on this 
whirligig world of ours, Sir.’ 
‘ And I have arrived at another, Sir; and that is, that you are alia parcel 
of reprobrates !’ ‘ 
And so saying, Mr. Sterndale turned round and descended the stairs, his 
head and heart in a sort of whirlwind, his retreating footsteps followed by peals 
of wild, insane, outrageous laughter. 
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* Merry !—but it isa 


reiterated the table, and another chorus of groans 








THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


Bearn and the Pyrenees : a legendary Tour tothe Country of Henri Quatre. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of the ‘ Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 2. vols 
, 8vo. London, Bentley. 





From long before Grattan to Lady Chatterton, this interesting country bas 
been traversed and described by a host of tourists ; but so multiformare its re- 
collections, aspects, and suggestions, that it seems to be inexhaustible; and, at 
any rate, it has lost none of its beauties under the pencil ot Miss Costeli 
She is here at home, with her love of nature, her historical revivals, and he: 
popular legends, ‘The reader travels with her as with a pleasant guide, er- 
joying the landscape, and beguiling the way with anecdote and story—some 
belonging to the present day, and others to long bygone times. No exercise o! 
mind iscalled for, amiable feelings are excited, and the volumes leave you 
just as a delightful ramble ought todo—ina state ofagreeable relaxation, an 
ready to return again to severer studies or the serious business ot life. 

The work being of this character throughout, any portion of it will enable 
our readers to appreciate what the rest is, without our trespassing fat upo2 
the domain ot illustration; and we therefore merely pick out a few of the 
ser@ to give an idea of the whole mosaic. . 

At Pau, the relics of Henri Quatre turnish many memories. _ In [5* 
Napoleon evinced his more than indifference to these cherished remains, 20° 
thus deeply wounded the Béarnais popular feelings :— , 

‘ He scarcely deigned to glance at the chateau in which their cherishe? 
countryman was born; and with so little reverence did he treat the monl- 
ment dear to every heart in Béarn, that his soldiers made ita barrack, an¢ 
without a feeling of regard or respect for sosacred a relic, used it as cavali¢r'y 
as if it had been a church. They stabled their steeds in the courts of Gaston 
Phoebus ; they made their drunken revelry resound in the chambers of Mar- 
guerite de Valois ; and they desecrated the retreat where La brelisa eon’ 
un Lion—where Jeanne d’Albret gaze birth to him, who, in the language 
his mountains, promised that every Frenchman should have poule au jo" '° 
his reign.’—‘;The neglected castle of the sovereigns of Béarn (continues 00° 
author, after observing that none even of the Bourbon line, except the un/or- 
tunate Louis XVI., had ever deigned it the slightest attention), remained ° 
mighty heap of ruin, which every revolving year threatened to brits 
nearer toutter destruction; when another revolution, like an earthquas” 
whose shock may restore to theit former place rocks which & preced/': 
conculsion had removed, came to‘ renew old son :’ Louis Philip.“ 
whom every nook and corner of his extensive kingdom seems familiat, © * 
from forgetting the derceau of his great ancestor, hastened to extend 0 ‘ 
castle of Pau a saving hand, and to bring forth from ruin and desolate 
fabric which weeds and ivy were beginning to cover, and which woul cme 
have been ranged with the shells of Chinon, Loches and other wrecks on 
gone by. When the architect employed by the king to execute the > 
lean labour of restoring the castle of Pau first arrived, and saw the stai Je 
diiapidation into which it had fallen, he must have been appalled at te "'* 
nitude of his undertaking. Seeing it, as | do now, grim, damp, roe2™." 
ed, and desolate, even in its state of transition, after severa] years ol vo ask 
been spent upon its long-deserted walls, I can only feel amazed that (0° © 
of renovating a place so decayed should ever have been i oe 
what has been done, it may well be hoped and expected that this greé 
will be, in the end, fully accomplished; and ten years hence, the ¥'* 
Pau will disbelieve all that has been said of the melancholy appea"?” 
the chateau of Henri Quatre. What must have been the siate of thits 
fore the preity bridge, which spans the road and leads from the caste tet 
tothe walk, called La Basse Plante, existed? I am told thata muddy : 
bordered with piles of rubbish, filled up this portion of the ee 7 
less than a year all was changed. and the pleasant terrace and Dew’ 
which adorn this side ofthe castle are promises of much more, eqv@") 
| mental and agreeable. Some of the tottering buildings atta: hed tothe s 
| ly irregular mass, were, it seems, condemned by the bewildered 4" 

} demolition, as possessing no beauty, and encumbering the plans 
ment; but the late Duke of Orleans came to visit the castie, ane 


heart to give consent that any of the old wails, still standing, ey 
rian it 
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vis 





had ft 


away. He looked atthe place with true poetic and antiquarian ®” 
arrested the hand of the mason, who would have destroyed t--8* 

‘ . Jr? = 
La Chancellerie. which extends between the donjon of Gaston P! 


Tour Montauzet. ‘The prince represented to his father his ke abate 
| ject, which were instantly adopted—a question ot _~s Ne ot t 
| with no opposition—and all was to have been arranged acco ~ . ats 
of the heir of France, who seemed inclined to make Pau ap at nw anit 
day: the king was to have V isited the interesting old — the inte? 
discussion and much enthusiasm prevailed on the subject int oat g 
the royal circuit, and the Berceaa of Henry Quatre seemed destinee *! 


days again 
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1844. | Che Albion, 


When, busi! bark! a deep sound comes like a msing knell |’ or folles of the day. As the orators proceed, and become more and wore ani- 

The wail of a whole nation tells that that anticipated future may not come. | mated on the subject, they are trequently merropted by loud applause. Some- 
A cloud bas again gathered over the valley of the Gave, and a sad pause— | times, in these intervals, the poet gives a sigual, which puts an end (o the dis- 
the pause of blighted hopes—has chilled the expectations in which Bearn had | cussions before the public are fatigued, and, the music soundig, the per 
ventured to indulge. but the castle is not, even now, neglected: the archi- | formers of the vational dance appear, and take the place of the two advocates 
fecis are Sill there; workmen are still busy, chiseling and planing ; the beau- | for a ume. ‘These combatants soon recommence their struggle ; and, at length, 
tiful arabesques and reliets are coming forth to view, restored with all their | the judge is called upon to pronounce between them. A farcical kind of con 
original deheacy : the ceiliogs are glowing with fresh gilding, the wails are | sultation ensues between tie judge and the ministers around, who are esup- 
brigni with fresh tapestry, and the rooms are newly floored.’—' Amongst the | posed to sead messengers eveu to the king himself by their mounted courier 
most curious and interesting pieces of this furniture are the bed aud chair of j mattendance. The judge at last rises, aud. with 4 mock solemnity, delivers 
Jeanne d’Albret, ber screen—perhaps worked by her own hand—and the bed | his fiat, 
of Heary IL: ail fine specimens of art in this style; the lauer, in particular, | 
is quile wrigue, and is one of the most curious 1 have ever seen: the eculp- } 
ture is very elaborate; at the toot reclines, in relief, a Scotch guard, such as 
always lay at the threshold of the sovereign at the period when this piece Of | 5.6 j/¢) 
turniture was made. An owl ot singular expression Sits watching opposile,|" We have ouly to add, that some gracefully translated poetry of all ages 
surrounded by foliage and poppies, quiie in character with the sleepy sceMe : | a5. numerous pretty engravings, renuer Mie Costeilu’s uew work more and 
the posts ot the bedsieads are beauiitully turned: itis so formed as to draw | dhece waelien af tis chbite pineubaiin 
vut and close in, forming a bed by night, a cabinet by day; and the carved y ompR  e 
arch at the back is sculptured m the most exquisite manner. <A prie-d)eu | 
of the same date is near; but all this furniture is merely housed for the pre- | 
sent, as nothing is arranged; one, of course, looks at these specimens with an , 
admiration which has nothing todo with Henry Quatre’s castle, as they 
would be equally well placed in M. de Somerari’s museum at the delighttul The officer who is entrusted with the execution of a sentence of corporal 
Hotel de Cluny. A tapestry screen, said to be of the time of Charles VII., |; punishment, usually complies withthe suggestion of a medical officer, when 
has a place in this heterogeneous collection: it represents the Maid of Or- he recommends that a soldier should be taken down from the halberis, Mar- 
jeans crowned by victorious france, whose lilies are restored, and their ene- | tinets of the old school have, however, not only disregarded the suggestion of 
mies trampled under her feet; in the back-ground is the sea, with strange- | 4 medical afiicer, but even reprimanded him for his interference in tavour ol 
looking monsters huddled into its waves, in apparent terror; these are the | 4 man who was undergoing punishment. [| once aiended corporal punish- 
boapaatie of England taking fligbt from the shores of France. ‘The coloursare | ment, and suggesied at what | considered due time to the commanding officer, 
well preserved in this piece of work, and the whole composition deserves | that the punishment should be suspended; but no attention was paid to my 
to be remarked, if not for the correcwess of its drawing, for the naivete of its | fecommendation, The tollowing case is a remarkable example of disregard 
details. to the suggestions of a medical officer. Dr. G , Surgeon tothe — Regt., 

Though confessedly an old and known Aistoriette, the following is so quiet | Officially auended the punishment of a soldier in an island in the West in 
and terse, as a picture of ancient manners, that we offer no excuse for copy- | dies, who had been sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, When about 
ingit. Itis originally trom Favya :— two hundred and fifty lashes had been inflicted, Dr. G recommended 

‘The princess ot Navarre, being near her term, took leave of her husband, | that be should be taken down ; but the commanding officer lost his temper, 
and set out from Compeign on the 15th of November. She crossed all | and censured the Surgeon for interfering; he at the same time declined to 
France to the Pyrenees, and directed her steps to Pau, where her father, the | Suspend the panishment. Nay more, while the punishment was going on, he 
king of Navarre, then was. She arrived in the town afier eighteen days’ | continued tu reprimand the medical officer tor interfering, and finally ordered 





known aud so remarkable, close the entertainments Lhese fetcs last sever! 
days, a3 in Brittany, and ere very similar ia thew style. [ am told, however, 
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lory cause for his interterence.’  (#rensic Meduanc, by Dr, J, Gorton Smith, 
page 403 

Dr. Smuh served long in the 12th Dragoons. , ~t . 

A Medical Staff Officer of my acquaintance, who, in the opinion of his 
commanding cfficer and the officers of the garrison, was too ready to recom- 
mend suspension of corporal infliction, came to be considered in some degree 
a nuisance in the station. He was ultimately removed to another garrison, 
in consequence of his being thought an impediment to the Service. 1 have 
else where state! that medical officers, whose feelings were easily excited by 
being present at a corporal infliction, were sometimes temporartly superseded, 


Then follow quadrilles; and the famous Sauts Basgucs, so well | and officers deemed more efficient directed to attend. It may also be stated, 
; an t asques, 


that some authorities allege that large punishments have been, and by im- 
plication may be, inflicted with impunity. ‘1 have seen,’ says Dr. Gordon, 


. , i* one J shes received without complaint, and ¢t ck healed so 
| that, though very witty, these representations are not fit for la boane com.) OM thousand lash ; ithout complaint, and the 


rapidly that in about ten days the patient was dismissed cured.’ He adds 
also, thai ‘the apprehension which prevails as to the rist and cruelty of cor- 
poral punishments, is in @ great measure imaginary.’ Sach statements, 
| made by an old experienced officer, are calculated to induce an officer bat 
| litle acquainted with this branch of duty to consider the infliction of @ sen- 
tence of one thousand lashes as attended with littl danger 
The fact is, as Sir Charles Napier states, that medical officers are placed 
in a most untair and perilous position ; the dangerto which the life of the eul- 
| prit, and the commission, or life, of the surgeon are exposed, being a powerful 
| objection to corporal punishments. Whether the medical officer leans to the 
side of Jenity, or to what is considered severity, he is liable to be blamed, and 
there is no well-defined line between these extremes, by which he may be 
guided in the conscientious «xecution of his duty. A man’s ultimate efficien- 
| ey, or life, may be endangered by the infliction of a comparatively small pun- 
ishment, as well as by a lange chastisement; and it may be stated, as a re- 
| markable fact, that the fatal cases on record have, in most instances, been the 
result of very moderate inflictions, some even under two hundred lashes. 
I will conclude my notice of this case, by observing, that if Mr, F had 
| been heard in his own defence before a court-martial, he might have been 
still a medical officer. He had no rule for his guidance, but the common 
practice, which, in all probability, he followed according to his limited a 
| rience, and the best of his jadgment; under such circumstances it is humbly 
submitted, whether an individual instance of alleged error ef judgment ought 
| to be selected for punishment, iinless itcould be shown that it was more héin- 
| ous than those which were commonly overlooked. 
It may be asked, if it was never intended to inflict 1000 lashes in a warm 








journey. King Henry had made his will, which the princess was very anx- 
ious to see; because it had been represented to her disadvantage, and in ta- 
vour of a ‘lady who governed’ her father. For this cause, though she had 
tried every means to get a sight or it, it was a thing impossible; the more so, 
as, on her arrival, she had tound the king ill, and dared not speak to him on 
the subject. But the coming of his ‘ good girl,’ as he called her, so delight- 
ed him that it set him on his legs again. The princess was endowed with 
a fine natural judgment, fostered by the reading cf good books, to which she 
was much addicted; her humour was so lively that it was impossible to be 
dull where she was; one of the most eloquent princesses of the time, she fol- 
lowed the steps of Marguerite, her mother, and was mistress of all the ele- 
gant —— of the age. The king, who was aware of her wish 
respecting the will, told her she should have 1t when she had shown him her 
child; and, taking from his cabinet a great box, shut with a lock, the key of 
which he wore round his neck by a chain of goid, which encompassed it 
five-and-twenty or thirty times, he opened the box, and showed her the will. 
But he only stowed it at a little distance; and then locked it up again, say- 
ing, ‘ This box and its contents shall be yours; but, in order that you may 
not produce me a crying girl or a puny creature, I promise to give you all 
on condition that, while the infant is being born, you sing a Gascon or 
Béarnais song; and I will be by.’ He had lodged his daughter in a room in 
the second story of his castle of Pau, and his chamber was immediately be- 
neath: he had given her, to guard her, one of his old valets de chambre, Cotin, 
whom he commanded never to stir from the princess night nor day ; to serve 
her in her chamber, and to come and tell him the instant she had taken ill, 
and to wake him ifhe was in ever sodeep a sleep. Ten days after the prin- 
cess’s arrival at Pau, between twelve and one o'clock at night, the day of 
St. Lucie, 13th of September, 1553, the king was called by Cotin, and hurried 
to her chamber: she heard him coming, and began immediately singing the 
canticle which the Bearnais women repeat when lying in : 
‘Noustre Dame edou cap deou poun, 
Adjoudat me a d'aqueste hore,’ 


for at the end of every bridge in Gascony is an oratory, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin called Our Lady at the end of the bridge ; and that over the Gave, which 
passes into Béarn from Jurancon, was famous for its miracles in favour of 
lying-in women. The king of Navarre went on with the canticie; and had no 
sooner finished it thar the prince was born who now reigns over France. Then 
the good king, filled with great joy, put the chain of gold round the neck of 
the princess, and gave her the box containing the will, saying, ‘ This is your 
property, and this is mine;’ at the same time taking the infant, which he 
wrapped.in a piece of his robe, and carried away to his chamber. The little 
prince came into the world without crying, and the first nourishment he had 
was froin the hand of his grandfather; for, having taken a clove of garlic, he 
rubbed his little lips with it ; then, in his golden cup, he presented him wine ; 
at the smell of which the child having lifted up his head, he put a drop in his 
mouth, which he swallowed very well. At which the good king, full of joy, 
exclaimed, before all the Isdies and gentlemen in the room, «You will be a 
true Béarnais!” kissing him as he spoke.’ 

The chapters upon the origin of the Basques, their traditi@ms and language, 
the Cagots, and other matters connected with their past and present, are ex- 
tremely well written. We select an example :— 

‘ The Basqus is said to be irritable, revengeful, and implacable ; but, gay 
and volatile, passionately addicted to dancing and the jeu de paume, which he 
never abandons till compelled by positive infirmity. He is very adventurous, 
and fond of excitement ; it is not therefore singular that he should be a hardy 
smuggler, so cunning and adroit that he contrives to evade the officers of the 
excise in a surprising manner. If however, a smuggler falls beneath the shot 
of one of the guardians of right, all the natives become at once his deadly 
enemy, and he has no safety but in leaving the country instantly. The women 
assist their relations in this dangerous traffic, and perfurm acts of daring which 
are quite startling. It is told of one, a young girl of Exshiarce, that, being 
hard pressed by a party of excise, she ran along a steep ledge of rocks, and, at 
a fearful height, cast herself into the Nive. No one dared to follow down the 
ravine; and they saw her swimming for her life, battling with the roaring tor. 
rent: she reached the opposite shore, turned with an exulting gesture, al- 
though her baeket of contraband goods was lost in the stream, aud, darting off 
amongst the valleys, was lost to their view. The Basques have their comedy, 
which they call Tobera-Munstruc, or Charivari represented ; and they enter 
into its jokes with the utmost animation and delight. They generally take 
for their subject some popular event of a comic nature, and al is carried on 
extempure. The young men of a village meet to consult respecting it; and 
then comes the ceremonic du baton. Those who choose to be actors, or sinfply 
to subscribe towards the expenses, range themselves on one side ; two amongst 
them hold a stick at each end, and all those chosen pass beneath it; this con- 


the Aqjutant to put him under arrest, uatil, in consequence of an appeal to | climate, for what parpose is sach a sentence awarded ? The intention of the 
the General Ofhcer, through the principal medical officer, he was liberated, | court-martial is known only by the sentence they pronounce, a medical officer 
having been confined for about ten days. has, at any rate, no othet opportanity of becoming acquainted with it, He 
A military officer, who is officially present at a military punishment, is| has no means of ascertaining their unofficial opinion, so as to be in rome 
placed in a most unenviable situation, being in some measure held responsi-| measure, guided by 1 in the execution of his duty upon a punishment parade. 
ble for the consequences of the injury thereby inflicted, which responsibility is | When the Code Penal was under discussion, it is stated that Napoleon express- 
obviously unjust, inasmuch as the punishment is too ancertain w_ its opera- | ed an opinion, that the laws ought to be concise, and leave much latitude to 
tion for any medical ofticer to ascertain the boundaries of danger. Moral} the judges and the government in the application of the penalty, * because,’ 
feeling, age, strength, nervous irritability, climate, previous disease, organic | said he, ‘ men had feelings of compassion unknown to the law. The members of 
defects, and other circumstances, many of which it would be impossible tor} courts-martial always had abundance of ‘ latitude ; but, in the exercise of their 
the most skilful and the most careful to detect, may render a punishment fatal, | duties as judges, how often did their arbitrary sentences evince a want of the 
which had been intended to be but moderate or lenient. No medical officer | ‘feelings of compassion,’ a disregard of the principles of equity and utility, 
can answer either for the immediate or altimate consequences of this species | which should regulate the infliction of all punishments, 
of corporal punishment. Inflammation of the back, or general fever, may The chief causes of the tragedy in question were, first, the vicious system 
occur after a very moderate infliction, which may terminate fatally, notwith- | which then prevailed, in fixing no limits to the sentences of General Courts- 
standing the greatest diligence and attention on the part of a well-informed! Martial; and secondly, to the barbarous usage of awarding punishments 
conscientious medical otiicer. whiche were obviously calculated to endanger life, As it appears to have 
Every offiver, upon becoming a member of a court-martial, swears that he | been deemed expedient to sacrifice one of the individuals concerned upon the 
will duly administer justice according to the rules and articles of war, with-| altar of public opinion, it is not clear to me, that the Assistant-Surgeon had 
out partiality, favour, or affection, and he further adds, ‘Jf any doubt shall) any very peculiar claims to be selected as the victim. Since the above was 
arise, which is not explained by the said Articles or Act, then according to my con-\ written, Lhave been informed, that Mr. F never atiended a punishment 
science, the best of my understanding, and the customs of war in like cases. A) parade at the head-quarters of the regiment, of which he was Aesistant-Sur 





“? 
medical officer who 1s present at the infliction of corporal punishment, enters, | geon, until the Sth February, 1824, the day when the two delinquents in ques 
I presume, virtually into a similar engagement, namely, to do his duty im-) tion were punished. 
partially, and in the absence of specific instructions to be gnided ‘ according W here, it may be asked, is a medical officer, who is anxious to perform 
lo hisown conscience, the best of his judgment, and the custom of war in like cases.’ | bis duty correctly on a punishment parade, to seek for information and — 
Under such circumstances, it may be asked why should medical officers bear | ance? This branch of his duty isnot practically taught in public hospitals, 
a heavier responsibility, when untoward circumstances follow corporal pun-| anda medical officer can hardly be expected to acquire the requisite inform- 
ishment, than the members of a court-martial by which the sentence was! tion on this subject by instinet, or from works not in existence Captain 
awarded ? F Basil Hall observes, that the tendency of strict discipline, such as prevails 
With reference to the responsibility of medical officers, I may here advert | on board ships of war, and, 1 may add, in the Army, where almost every acy 
to two remarkable examples, tor the purpose of showing that they should be | of a man’s life is regulated by the orders of his superiors, isto weaken the 
particularly careful in regard to the duty of attending the execution of a sen- | faculty of independent thought. This partial surrender of moral agency, is 
tence of corporal punishment. Two men belonging to the — Regt., in 1823, | not confined to the purely military branch of the Army ; it extends, occa- 
then stationed in Demarara, made an attempt to escape in a boat to the Span-| sionally, to the diflerent ranks of the medical department, and what effects 
ish main, and having been pursued, they fired upon the party sent in quest of | deference to the wishes of an imperious superior may have, on the judgment 
them. ‘They were, however, ultimately captured, and being tried by a gene-| and discretion of a medical officer, young in years, limited in experience, 
ral court-martial, they were each sentenced to receive one thcusand lashes. | and without much firmness of purpose, | leave my readers to form an opin 
Before the proceedings of the court-martial were confirmed by the Genera! | ion. Instructions upon this subject, to be effectual and unitorm, shonid em 
Officer at Barbadoes, the regiment was transferred to St. Vincent’s. The! anate from authority, and they ought to comprehend the duties, not only of 
commanding officer of the regiment in question, Lieut.-Colonel L——, who | the military, but also of the medical branch of the Service. Unofficial rec- 
appears to have been the senior officer in St. Vincent’s, determined upon car- | ommendations or suggestions would do little or no good 
rying the sentence into effect regimentally, instead of upon a garrison parade,| ‘The other example is extracted from ‘The Duties of a Regimental Sur- 
when a Staff-Surgeon would have been directed to attend. The regiment was} geon, answered by Dr. Hamilton,’ 2nd edition, 1794, vol. ii. p. 65. 
then under the medical charge of Assistant-Surgeon F , who attended the| ‘Should a man,’ says the Doctor, ‘die in consequence of over-punish- 
puishment. On the morning of the day when the men were to be punished, ; ment, | am certain he might be tried by the laws of his country for his lite. 
the Lieutenant-Colonel was reported sick, and the command of the parade de- | Such an accident, some years ago, did unfortunately happen in a regiment 
volved upon Capt. A——. The punishment was carried into effect on the 5th | quartered in the west of England, where a man died in consequence of pan- 
February, 1824, and each delinquent received the whole amount ot his sen-| ishment. The surgeon too easily yielded ap his prerogative, and forgot he 
tence, one thousand Jashes. was responsible, till his country called upon him to answer for his conduct. 
Three other men were punished at the same time. Both of the two men ‘n| He was tried at the succeeding assizes forthe county, and though acquit- 
question died, the first on the 7th February, and apparently in consequence of| ted, from several circumstances that appeared in his favour, yet he never 
collapse ; the second died on the 14th, alter a fitot ague. Sloughing com- | spoke on the subject without considerable emotion, as I know, from my ac- 
menced on the 12th, and by the following day the whole of the back and | quaintance with him afterwards, it cost him not only much anxiety of mind, 
loins had become involved. The backs of the men were not much cut. Both | but great expense and the hazard of his life. An enraged multitude sooght 
of the men had been previously delinquents, and they were senienced to re- | him in every corner; but a precipitate flight to another kingdom prevented 
main for life in the West Indies, in which they had served nearly twenty years. | them from discovering him, Had he been found while their ferment con- 
The other three punished mendid well. tinued, they would have taken the law into their own hands, and not waited 
The fatal issue of the above caseshaving been reported by the Staff-Surgeon | for the verdict of a jury. Happily for him, the assizes were at several 
at St. Vincent's to the Inspector-General of Hospitals at Barbadoes, he forthwith | months’ distance, and the minds of the peuple had time to cool, before he ap- 
ollicially recommended that Mr. F should be removed from the Army. | peared on his trial, which bis friends thought it highly expedient tor him to 
He stated in his communication, that although one thousand lashes may be | do,’ 
awarded by a genera! court-martial, it is never expected that the whole should In the performance of their duty with respect to punishment, medical offi- 
be inflicted in a warm climate ; as also that to stand by and see one thousand | cers may, therefore, not only incur the heavy penalty of being dismissed, or 
lashes inflicted on men who had served Jong ina tropical climate, evinced | they may be tried by the civil law for murder, should a case terminate un 
great want of feeling and judgment; it betrayed, he added, neglect or igno- | favourably; but they are also liable to the resentment of individuals 
rance, or both, to a considerable degree. Early in 182k, a private belonging to — Regt, was tried and flogged for 
The Inspector-General admitted that Mr. F ’s former services and cha-| deseriion. On being untied he was scarcely able to stand, he staggered for- 
racter were creditable, and that perhaps it would be unfair to dismiss him for | ward as if he had Jost his sight, and his features were fixed and death-like. 
what he may call an error in jelamedt but still the Inspector thought it right} He gained strength as he proceeded, and cast off the = arm of the 
to do so, for the purpose of depriving bim of the power of committing a sim-| guard that conducted him to the hospital. He was followed by the medical 
ilar error. officer, who was certainly no favourite of the men. The punished man saw 
It seems never to have struck the Inspector that by admonishing and in-| him, and he stopped short and fixed his eyes upon bim. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, in 
structing Mr, F——, he might have, in all likelihood, as effectually obviated | a composed though hollow tone, ‘ why didn't you order me to be taken down 
a smilar untowara result as by dismissing him from the Service. before | got all? You saw I was not able to bear it ae lused; if Il wast 




















Mr. F-—— was ordered to proceed to England, there to await the decision | would not have expected it. You didn’t, Doctor, and you ought; but if 


stitutes an engagement to assist; and it isa disgrace to fail. News is then) of the Commande r-in-Chief, and during the month of June, 1824, he was} you saw my liver through my bare ribs you would not. I know you, Doctor, 


sent to the villages round of the intention to act a comedy; and preparations | removed from the Service. 


are made by the select committee. The representations are positive fetes, and 


and | would have you take care of me.’ ‘Move on, men,’ said the medical 


Mr. F having been dismissed without being heard in his own justifi | officer. ‘Get along, sir, how dare you speak tome?’ He was marched to 





are looked forward to with great pleasure; crowds attend them; and their | cation before a court-martial, I take leave to subjoin the following desultory | his ward, and the medical officer followed and dressed his back. ‘ All ri hi,’ 


supporters are usually picked men, who have a reputation for talent and wit | observations. 


Crimes never come under their consideration: it 1s always something ex- 
tremely ridiculous, or some ludicrous failing, that is turned into contempt and 
held up to risibility. Jt is quite amazing to what an extent the genius of ‘he 
improvisatores goes at times; they display consummate art and knowledge of 
human nature, quick repartie, subtle arguments, absurd conjunctions, startling 
metaphors, and are never at a loss to meet the assertions of their adversary on 
the other side; for it is always in the furm of law-pleadings, for and against, 
that the comedy is conducted. It is usually carried on in the manner follow- 
ing: The crowd assembled, a man on horseback opens the cortege; he is 
dressed in white trousers, a purple sash, a white coat, and a fine cap, orna- 
mented with tinsel and ribbons; flutes, violins, tamborines, and drums suc- 
ceed ; then come about forty dancers in two files. who advance in a condensed 





said he, ‘lie down on your bark’ The words had scarcely passed his lips, 
No one doubts the right of the King to dismiss any of his officers from the | when the punished man jumped from the bed, and with one blow felled him 
Service, without offering any motive except his own will; but it must be ad-| senseless tothe other side of the ward. He then made a rush to leap upon 
mitted that this power may be used without sufficient examination, and con- | him, but wasseized by the orderly and hospital serjeant, 
sequently without that thorough understanding of a case which cannot be| The subject of the above case ‘P. O'N,’ says my authority, who served in 
otherwise obtained, except by fully heating all parties. Mr. F had en-| the same regiment with him, ‘from being looked on as a quiet, sober, well- 
tered the Service in 1815, and remained an Hospital Assistant until May, | conducted man—from being esteemed by his superiors as an intelligent and 
1822, when he was promoted to the rank of Assistant-Surgeon, and attached | respectable non-commissioned officer, was literally flogged into the most har- 
to the regiment in question. An officer of the rank of Hospital Assistant is | dened ruffian that ever wore a red coat. He abandoned every sense ot self- 
seldom required to be officialiy present at a punishment parade, and as Mr. | respect, and flung propriety and good conduct tothe winds, as ifthey were of 
F'-—— may not have joined the regiment more than a few months, when he} no use to him—as things he bad nomore to do with,’ 
was present at the punishment of the above-mentioned two men, he may per- The most common events that happen at the commencement, or daring the 








step; this is the celebrated dance called the Morisao, which is reserved for | “flicer, when corporal punishment is inflicted. The duty, in fact, may have 
great occasions. This troop is in the same costume as the man on horseback ; | D&M quite new Lo him, and hitherto no instroctions have been issued for the 
each dancer holding in his right hand a wand, adorned with ribbons, and sur- guidance of novices in that important branch of a medical officer's daty. He 
mounted by a bouquet of artificial flowers. Then come the poet and a guard, | “@* 9° doubt present officially when the two men were punished, which pan- 
a judge and two pleaders, in robes; and a guard on foot, bearing carbines, ET conte acai tan Oo tommen whee ~~: o milkery 
cw th ocean, hedge ad adress tbe te eso the | egntoeepune scnseuenen, sn egal te, and 
nial ‘ is physiologically impossible: the punishment is too uncertain in its © 
sara ene teak leat chcharelernceeanecnme: hte | oh al a aay medal fier sera the honda o at 


J . * * * * No Surgeon can answer either for the ultimate or immediate 
whose zeal in shoeing snd unshoeing a mule, on which a huissicr sits, with his consequences of this species of corporal punishment, He may indeed err on 
face to the tail, creates great merriment. When all this tumult is quieted by the safe side by interposing as early as possible, bu: there is no criterion by 
Proclamation, music sounds; the poet advances and improviees an address, in| y}ich he may be guided in torming an absolute opinion on the danger or 
which he anvounces the subject of the piece ; his manner is partly serious, safety of the punishment.’ (Paris ond Fonblanque, vol. iii. 149.) 
partly jesting. He points out the advocate who is to plead the cause of morals ‘ Let a medical officer bear in mind, whatever his sentiments may be con- 
and propriety : this one rises, and, in the course of his ezordium, takes care’to | cerning the nature uf the punishment, that he has nothing to do with the 


haps have had little or no practical experience of the duties of a medical | early stage of the punishment of a man by flogging, are Opens or teal faint- 
a 


ing or convalsions. In some instances, the simulations of fainting or convul- 
sions are sufficiently obvious; but in others, the causes of the sym 6 are 
by no means free from doubt. Some men become faintish at the s ght of the 
triangles, even betore they are tied up, apparently from a peculiar nervous sen- 
sibility; I say peculiar, because the same men may conduct themselves, on 
occasions of danger, with great firmness and self-possession. {| have seen a 
soldier faint upon his arm being tied up for the purpose of being bled—the 
view of the lancet completely unmanned him. Nay more, the mere dread of 
the degrading punishment of flogging appears to have extinguished life. A 
youth who had just left the plough-tail, and who belonged to the army of re- 
serve, was selected to do duty with the — Regt., then stationed et Plymouth. 

On his slop clothing being issued to him, he found, on examination, that the 
buttons were marked with the number of a regiment; his impression was, 
that if he wore the coat, with the buttons in question, he would be a regular 

soldier, and the impression became so deeply impressed upon his mind, that 

all persuarion failed to convince him to the contrary. His conduct being con- 





throw out all the sarcasm he can against his rival, who rouses himeelf, and the 
battle of tongues begins, and is carried on in a sort of rhyming prose, in which 
nothing is spared to give force to jest or argument against the reigning vices 


merits ot the case ; and if the prisoner is able to endure the award, he has no bucr | sidered next to mutiny, he was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to re- 
ness to stop the course of law or justice. i he gives way to his feelings once or| crive five hundred lashes. He was acwwally tied up, and would, nodoutt, 








twice, he will find himself unpleasantly situated, unless be can show satisfac-| have been flogged, had he persisted in refusing to wear the button. The calm 
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reasommg, however, of General , logeihr with the horrible and degrad- 
ing position in which he was stretched out, constrained him to yield. He was 
then taken down from the triangles without receiving a lash, but, being much 
indisposed, he was conveyed to the hospital, where he soon after expired. 

The sight of punishment has sometiunes a remarkable effect upon young 
officers and recruits, whicn is, occasionally, so powerful, as to produce phy- 
sical weakness and fainting. The Commissioners on Military Panishments 
state, that it is difficult to say, whether this effect arises from disgust or terror; 
buat they infer ‘ that such circumstances cannot arise without a very strong im- 
pression being nade upon the mind, and that, from that impression, must be 
derived a confident hope of the effieacy of the example presented to the eye.’ 
The ‘confident hope’ of the commissioners is, | believe, completely fallacious 
The failure of physical strength in commissioned officers, is not likely to 
arise from terror; nor does it appear to be a salutary influence on the minds 
olthe men, Faioting is often produced without any strong mental conviction 
being frequently occasioned by a kind of instinctive nervous im ion, aris- 
ing trom a view of certain objects, such as the sight of blood, of a corpse, or 
a surgical operation. The feelings may be affected without any useful or last- 
ing impression ; for example, men have been known to weep at a tragedy, who, 
in the affairs of life, were noted tor a ruthless disregard of their duties or the 
feelings of others, 





————_- 
POETICAL COINCIDENCES. 


* Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns, draw light.'—Mitton. 


It has been well observed by Dr. Johnson, in speaking of Homer, ‘that 
nation after nation, and century afier century has been able to do little more 
than transpose his incidents, new-name his characters, and paraphrase his 
sentiments.’ The author of ‘ Lacon,’ also, in speaking of our immortal bard, 
says,‘ Subtract from many modern poets all that may be found in Shakspeare, 
and trash willremain.’ The truth of these dicta will scarcely be disputed. 
The sameness of the great bulk of modern ry has grown into a proverb 
Even in poets of a high order, the spirit of imitation, conscious or accidental, 
may be traced more frequently than many readers would suspect. Warton 
remarks that ‘all painters of rural seenery, since the time of ‘Theocritus, (ex- 
cept Thomson), have copied their images from him, without even Jooking 
abroad into the face of nature themselves.’ It is quite true that servility of 
this kind has always prevailed more extensively in descriptive verse than in 
poetry of any other class ; and it may even be said to have degenerated at last 
into a sort of conventional phraseology, to which all poetasters, in lack of 
original ideas and forms of expression, resort as to a common source. An 
ordinary Versifier thinks it as impossible to paint the morn without flowers 
and showers, and loves and groves, as to describe Jove without his thunder, or 
Mercury without his wings. 

In other kinds of poetry, every succeeding writer amplifies, varies the ap- 
plication, or disguises the image, but it still remains precisely the same in all 
its essentialelements. ‘Take an illustration {rom poets of the highest order— 
an example rather of striking coincidence, arising from unconscious imita- 
tion, than of direct, fully exemplifying what is here stated. Shakspeare, in 
* Macbeth,’ thus describes the approach of night :— 


‘To black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal.’ % 


The same idea occurs in the following lines of Milton's ‘ Lycidas:’— 


‘ Both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night.’ 


That beautiful line in Gray’s far-famed ‘Elegy ’— 
‘Save where the beetle whéels hisdrony flighi,’ 


presents the same object with equal minuteness, 
Lasily, Collins, in his ‘Ode to Evening,’ employs the same image in much 
the same way: 
‘Or where the beetle winds 
His small, but sullen horn, 
As oft he rises, midst che twilight path 
Against the pilgrim borne in heediess hum.’ 


But of all our ts, the correct, elegant, and fastidious Gray, who has fa- 
voured us with so few poetical pieces, presents the greatest number of these co- 
incidences. Without wishing for a moment to depreciate the fair fame of our 
best poetical writers, it may be observed that the want of variety and novelty is 
not the only defect of those poets who have occasionally attempted to describe 
natural objects. Their descriptions are often faint, obscure, and ill-expressed, 
the properties of things mistaken, and incongruous parts employed in the com- 
position of the same picture. This arises froma want of accurate and attentive 
observation, conducted on somewhat of a scientific plan ; so that the descriptive 
poet, who does not habituate himself to view the varied productions of nature 
attentively, must always fail in giving to his picture the animationand congruity 
of real life. 

In speaking of originality of composition, the Italian reviewers of literature 
have proved a mine of wealth to our most distinguished poets from the days of 
Elizabeth downwards. In Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost’ there are parallel passages, 
containing whole lines running nearly word for word with parts of Dante's 
* Inferno.’ Spenser, also, has availed hinself abundantly from the same fountain. 
Among the number indebted to Boceaccio, old Chaucer stands conspicuous. 
His * Soothers Tales’ were evidently planned in imitation of the * Decame- 
ron ;’ the * Reves Tale, or the Miller of Trompington,’ * Troilus and Cresseide,’ 
and the *iXnight’s Tale,’ were copied from ‘The Bard of Prose.’ When 
Chaucer says he translates from the Linin it must be borne in mind thatthe Italian 
language was called ‘ Latino volgare.'’ Chaucer's Clerke declares, in his pro- 
logue to the ‘ Clerke of Oxenforde'’s Tale,’ or the story of Patient Grisilde, that 
he learned it of Petrarch at Padua; but it is the invention of Boceaccio, and 
is the best of the ‘Hundred Tales of Love.’ It accidentally fell into Petrarch’'s 
hands while he resided at Arqua, near Padua, in 1374. It struck him the most 
of any, and he committed it to memory to relate to his friends at Padua 
Chaucer says— 

“T woole you tell a tale which that I 
Lernid at Pardon of a worthie clerke, 
Frauncis Petrarke, the laureate pocte, 
Flinghtin this clerke, whose rhetorike so swete 
Enluminid Italie of poetrie.” 

The imitators of Boccaccio are without end. His “ Decameron” has been 
a store from which confessedly, and even without acknowledgment, numerous 
authors have drawn without scruple. Even Shakspeare was largely indebted to 
him ; a fact which has latterly been fully established through the inv estigations 
of his various commentators But, alas for originality of composition : 
Giovanni: Boccaccio was himself a copyist, having stolen many of his tales from 
the Fabliaux of the old French Minstrels or Troubadours of Provence. Sacchetti 
published tales before Boccaccio, but the publication of the “ Decameron” gave 
a stability to this mode of composition, which had long been popular in a rude 
state before the revival of letters in Italy. He collected the common tales of 
his country, and procured others of Grecian origin from some of his learned 
friends among the Greek exiles, who being driven from Constantinople, took 
refuge in Italy, about the fourteenth century. Some few, perhaps, are of his 
own invention He was soon imitated by many of his countrymen both in prose 
and verse. Poggio, Bandello, the author of “Le Cento Novelle Autiche.” 
Cinthio, Firenzuola, Malespini, and others. So much for the sameness of poeti- 
eal writing and originality of ideas ! Cc. P. J 





THE REPROOF OF COUNT RICHARD. 


The following anecdote is extracted from a curious old book, called ‘ Gala- 
teo ; or, a Treatise on Politeness.” We are indebted for the knowledge of it 
to a wise and sunny article, by Leigh Hunt, published in the Monthly Repository, 
some five or six years ago, when that periodical was edited by him. The aothor 
of the book was Giovanni de la Casa, Archbishop of Benevento, and Mr. Hunt 
informs us that it ‘chiefly concerns itself with what is decorous and gracefal in 
points immediately relating to the person and presence.’ That which strikes us 
as being most worthy of observation in the following passage, and indeed, in all 
the old treatises on politeness, is the extraordinary stress laid upon forms and 
ceremonials. The true politeness of the heart, showing itself in a thousand little 
considerate shapes of anticipation and sympathy, appears to have had little todo 
with the solemn courteousness and fine starched breeding of the middle ages 
Yet, making all allowance for the rigour of feudalism, we have right to be grate- 
ful for the interposition of even such elaborate manners bet ween the haughty 
will of bishops and counts (such as they were in those times) and the opportuni- 
ties of wrong-doing which their almost responsible power daily threw open to 


There was, some years ago, a Bishop of Verona, whose name was John 
Matthew Gilberto; a man deeply read in the Holy Scriptures, and thoroughly 
versed in all kinds of polite literature. This prelate, amongst many other laud- 
able qualities, was a man of great elegance of manners, and of great generosity : 
and entertained those many gentlemen and people of fashion who frequented his 
house with the utmost hospitality, and (without transgtessing the bounds of 





moderation ) with such a decent magnificence as became aman of his sacred 


She Albion. 








character. 

It happened then, that a certain noblemen, whom they called Count Richard, 
passing through Verona at that time, spent several days with this Bishop and 
is family ; in which every individual almost was distinguished by his learnin 
and politeness. To whom, as this illustrious guest appeared particularly well- 
bred, and every way agreeable, they were full of his encomiums, and would have 
esteemed him a most accomplished person, but that his behaviour was sullied 
with one trifling imperfection ; which, the prelate himself also, aman of great 
penetration, having observed, he communicated the affair, and canvassed it over 
with some of those with whom he was most intimate; who, though they were 
unwilling to offend, on so trifling an occasion, a guest of such consequence, yet 
at length agreed that it was worth while to give the Count a hint of it in a 
friendly manner. When therefore the Count, intending to depart the next day, 
had, with a good grace, taken leave of the family, the Bishop sent for one of his 
most intimate friends, a man of great prudence and discretion, and gave him a 
strict charge, that, when the Count was now mounted, and going to enter upon 
his journey, he should wait on him part of the way, as a mark of respect ; and, 
as they rode along, when he saw a convenient opportunity, he should signify to 
the Count, in as gentle and friendly a manner as possible, that which had before 

been agreed upon amongst themselves. 

Now, this domestic of the Bishup's was a man of advanced age, of singular 
learning, uncommon politeness, and distinguished eloquence, and also of a sweet 
and insinuating address; who had himself spent a great part of his life in the 
courts of great Princes, and was called, and perhaps is at this time called, 
Galateo; at whose request, and by whose encouragement, I first engaged in 
writing this treatise. 

This = then, as he rode by the side of the Count, on his departure, 
insensibly engaged him in a very agreeable conversation on various subjects. 
After chattering together very pleasantly, upon one thing after another, and it 
appearing now time for him to return to Verona, the Count began to insist upon 
his going back to his friends, and for that purpose he himself waited on him some 
little part of the way.—There, at length, Galateo, with an open and free air, 
and in the most obliging expressions, thus addressed the Count: ‘My Lord,’ 
says he, ‘the Bishop of Verona, my master, returns you many thanks for the 
honour which you have done him; particularly that you did not disdain to take 
up your residence with him, and to make some little stay within the narrow 
confines of his humble habitation. 

‘Moreover, as he is thoroughly sensible of the singular favour you have 
conterred upon him on this occasion, he has enjoined me, in return, to make 
you a tender of some favuur on his part; and begs you, in a more particular 
manner, to accept cheerfully, and in good part, his intended kindness. 

‘Now, my Lord, the favour is this: the Bishop, my master, esteems your 
Lordship as a — truly noble; so gracetul in all your deportment, and so 
polite in your behaviour, thet he hardly ever met with your equal in this res- 
pect; on which account, as he studied your Lordship’s character with a more 
than ordinary attention, and minutely scrutinized every part of it, he could not 
discover a single article which he did not judge to be extremely agreeable, and 
deserving of the highest encomiums. Nay, he would have thought your Lord- 
ship complete in every respect without a single exception, but that in one par- 
ticular action of yours there appeared some ttle imperfection ; which is, that 
when you are eating at table, the motion of your lips and mouth causes an 
uncommon smacking kind of sound, which is rather offensive to those who 
have the honour to sit at table with you. This is what the good prelate wish- 
ed to have your Lordship acquainted with; and entreats you, if it is in your 
power, carefully to correct this ungraceful habit for the future ; and that your 
Lordship would favourably accept this friendly admonition, as a particular 
mark of kindness; for the Bishop is thoroughly convinced that there is not a 
man in the whole world, besides himself, who would have bestowed on your 
Lordship a favour of this kind.’ 

The Count, who had never before been made acquainted with this foible of 
his, on hearing himself thus taxed, as it were, with a thing of this ind, blush- 
ed a little at first, but, soon recollecting himself, like a man of sense, thus an- 
swered: ‘ Pray, sir, do me the favour to return my compliments to the Bish- 
op, and tell his Lordship, that ifthe presents which people generally make to 
each other were all of them such as his Lordship has made me, they would 
really be much richer than they now are. However, sir, I cannot but esteem 
myself greatly obliged to the Bishop tor this polite instance of his kindness 
and friendship tor me; and you may assure his Lordship I will most undoubt- 
edly use my utmost endeavours to correct this failing of mine for the future. 
In the meantime, sir, I take my leave of you, and wish you a safe and plea- 
sant ride home.’ 

The Count had clearly the best of the anecdote, and shewed himselfa much 
more refined and habitual gentleman than Galateo himself; for whatever may 
be said for the delicacy and conversational finesse with which the Count’s 
foible was pointed out, it must be admitted on all hands that the graceful way 
in Which the Count received the reproof, and turned it into a compliment to 
the Bishop, gave him a large advantage over his host, and his host’s accom- 
plished representative. It was, of course, much to be regretted that so perfect 
a gentleman should have been guilty of making a smacking noise while eat- 
ing (and it is worth while to know that such things were noticed in those 
days ;) yet we are hardly sorry tor it, since it afforded him an excuse for show- 
ing himself superior to the still greater vulgarity of betraying confusion or sur- 
prise at so unexpected a communication. Self-posession is unquestionably 
the foundation of all good breeding. 





BEAU BRUMMELL. 


SECOND NOTICES. 


We forget what natural philosopher it was who dissuaded the executiors 
of the press from, or rather pointed out to them the impropriety of, breaking a 
utter on the wheel; but agreeing with him ic principle, we feel that it 
would be still more monstrous to tracture a joint or a limb of an author of 
‘the tife of a butterfly upon the engine. Not that the said author allows the 
tact alluded to: on the contrary, by the time he has got to p. 324, vol. i. he 
has written himsel! into the persuasion that his subject was not only a man, 
but a greatone, ‘Had he (he exclaims) refrained from gaming, this great 
man might have lived all his life on the sunny side of St. James’s street, and 
been buried by the side of his respectable ancestor, in the churchyard of that 

arish, instead of wearing away a monotonous existence upon the charity of 
his friends in pacing the dirty streets of a continental town.’ 

But su it was; and the whole-length frontispiece of the great man who had 
outrun the constable, at last pacing the other dirty ways, is a melancholy ex- 
hibition, and a lesson to the most unteachable class of human creatures who 
infest the upper divisions of society. His autograph beneath, too, ‘ very sin- 
cerely yours, GeorGe Brummett,’ is a libel upon sincerity. Whose was he 
sincerely ? whose are any one of the heartless, vain, selfish, useless, and de- 
testable set of which he was a notorious type? Worth nothing to themselves, 
they are worth worse than nothing to the rest of the world ; scabs upon the 
social tree, that sometimes eat into a weak part, and to a certain extent poison 
the sap and pith of wholesome existence, 

Well, this Brummell was, owing to his psycological conformation and 
fortuitoes circumstances, a curiosity in his way. He had matchless want of 
feeling, impertur! able impertinence, considerable smartness and talent, and a 
clair-voyance Lo aid his determination to be conspicuous if he was not respect- 
able,—and he had many dolts and fools to deal with; and so he raised him- 
self to be the town-talk and the associate of noblemen and princes! He in- 
vented starched neckcloths, and became immortal! Not poll as now undig- 
nify the streets, as worn by vulgar pale-faced men, who look like chickens 
just out of the pip, with nip-cheese ban lages about their throats; but ties of 
exquisite grece, of an elegant fitness and propriety, and such as would not 
have walked along S. James’s Street or Pall Mall upon any person that ever 
wore a cravat. But no matter now; the Beau was (as stated) made immortal 
by the chemical application ofa little stiffening, which, considering the moral 
jaxity of his and his companions’ habits, must have been an improvement. 

Captain Jesse has evidently felt the fuil force of this prodigious discovery, 
which threatened the pads even about the jugular of royalty with annihilation, 
He informs us that Brummell kept a diary, which was probably either de- 
stroyed or purloined at his death; at which period * several packets of letters, 
tied ap with different coloured ribbons, and carefully numbered, a miniature, 
a silver shaving-dish, a gold ring, and a few silver spoons, were found ina 
trunk at the hotel. ‘The miniature and letters were taken possession of by 
the vice-consul, and the remaining effects by the landlord, in liquidation of an 
account which had only been partially cancelled. This person said, that in 
the same parcel with the letters was another, containing a great many locks 
of hair. hey were each ofthem in a separate envelope; and on the outside 
of one, in Brainmel!’s hand-writing, was the following remark : “ Lady W—, 
la femme la plus coquette du monde.”’ 

Mr. Lister's Trebeck, in the novel of Grandy, is mentioned as a successtul 
likeness of him: but his traits are to be gathered from himself, and we wish 
there were more of them preserved; for, after all, Capt. J. has gone into so 
many collateral subjects, that we seem to think he has lost his hero as much 
as it he had been his valet de chamabre. 

With the birth, parentace, and education of Beau Brummell, we shal! not 
trouble ourselves farther than to say that his grandfather was probably a res- 

ctable tradesman in Bury Street, St. James's, and his father, a protege of 

ord Liverpool's, through whose patronage, and that of Lord North, he rose 
to lucrative official appointments. Ezon and Oriel had the honour of all the 
tuition his genius received. His quiet quaintness in story-telling, and little 
biting quips and scandals, besides his taste, alias affectations, in dress, intro- 






duced him to the Prince of Wales, and his fortune as an arbiter elegantiarum 
was perfected. Whom the prince, for his humours, delighted to honour, was 
raised, of course, above the common destinies of life; anc Brummell knew 
fall well how to use and abuse the advantage :-— 

‘ Brummell's tailors were Schweitzer and Davidson in Cork Street, Wes- 
ton, and a German of the name of Meyer, who lived in Conduit Street. The 
Stultzes and Nugees, &c., did, I believe, exist in those days, but they were not 
then held in the same estimation as their more fortunate brethren of the 
shears. Schweitzer and Meyer worked for the prince: and the latter had a 
page’s livery, and on great occasions, superintended the adornment of his 
royal highness’s person. The trowser, which opened at the bottom of the 
leg, and was closed by buttons and loops, was invented either by Meyer or 
Biummell ; the Beau at any rate was the first that wore them, and they im- 
mediately became quite the fashion, and continued so for some years. A 
good-humoured baronet, and brother Etonian of his, who followed him at a 
humble distance in his dress, told ~. that 4 Mae» to Lee one morn- 
ing to get properly ri out, and that while this talen rveyor of ha- 
bilimenes eae him, he asked him what cloth he 1 amet: oath 
‘ Why, sir,’ said the artiste, ‘the prince wears superfine, and Mr. Brummell 
the Bath coating ; but it is immaterial which you choose, Sir John, you must 
be right; suppose, sir, we say Bath coating—] think Mr. Brummell has a 
trifle the preference.”’ 

A foolish and indecorous anecdote of his fastidiousness, a few pages on, 
had betier have been omitted; but our author makes him perfect :— The 
Prince ot Wales took snuff, a sufficient reason for the almost universal adop- 
tion of the custom. But even this Brummell did in an elegant manner, 
scarcely inferior to that of his royal highness; like him, he opened his box 
with peculiar grace, and with one hand only, the left. One of the great ama- 
teurs of this nasal pastime, and a friend of Brummell’s, still survives ; and 
Lord P——’s cellar of snuf/—not wine—is said by the tobaeconists to be worth 
three thousand pounds.’ 

But the following anecdote is better, if true :— 

‘ Well do I remember the lecture on good manners that he gave a young 
gentleman at Caen, who had justly laid himself open to censare, by the 
thoughtless omission of an act of courtesy that Brummei! considered due to 
a lady near whom the youth was standing. ‘Civility, my good fellow,’ ob- 
served the Beau, ‘ may truly be said to cost nothing; if it does not meet with 
a due return, it at least leaves you in the most creditable position. When [ 
was young, I was acquainted with a striking example of what may some- 
times be gained by it, though my friend, on this occasion, did not, I assure 
you, expect to benefit by his politeness. In leaving the Opera one evening, 
a short time previous to the fall of the curtain, he overtook in the lobby an 
elderly lady making bir way out to avoid the crowd ; she was dressed in a 
most uliar manne1, with hoop and brocade, and a pyramid of hair; in 
fact, she was at least a century behind the rest of the world in her costume ; 
so singular an apparition had attracted the attention of halt a dozen “ Lord 
Dukes,” and “ Sir Harrys,” sitting in the lobby ; and as she slowly moved 
towards the box-entrance, they amused themselves by making impertinent re- 
marks on her extraordinary dress and infirm < Directly my friend caught 
sight of them, and saw whatthey were after, he went to her assistance, threat- 
ened to give them in charge of a Bow-street officer, and with his best bow 
offered her his arm. She accepted it, and on the stairs he inquired whether 
she had a chair or a carriage, al the same time intimating his willingness to 
go for one. “Thank you, sir,f have my chair,” replied the old lady, “ if 
you will only be good enough to remain with me until it arrives;” as she 
was speaking, her servants came up with it; and making the cavalier a 
very stately curtsey, she requested to know to whom she had the honour of 
being indebted forso much attention. “My name, madam,” replied the 
stranger, as he handed her to herchair, “is Boothby; but I am usually cail- 
ed Prince Boothby ;” upon which the antiquated lady thanked him once more, 
and left. Well, from that hour Boothby never saw her again, and did not 
even hear of her tili her death, which took place a few years after, when he 
received a letter {rom her lawyer, announcing to him the agreeable irtelli- 
gence ot her having left him heir to several thousands a year! Now, my 
good sir,” said Brummell to the abashed but youthful delinquent, “ for the 
) future, pray remember Prince Boothby.”’ i 

Other traits are less to his credit. We are told that ‘ his vanity and hon- 
esty in love affairs were equally extraordinary. Once, though not with a 
lady of rank, he did very nearly “his quietus make with a gold ring ;” for 
he interested the demoiselle sufficiently to induce her to consent to elope with 
him. The most favourable opportunity that presented itself for so doing, 
was ata ball in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square ; Fut his measures 
on the occasion wereso badly taken, that he and the intended Mrs. Brummell 
were caught at the corner of the next street—a servant having turned moth- 
er’s evidence, It is said, that when a friend rallied him on his evident want 
of success in another matrimonial speculation, and pressed him for the rea- 
son of his tailure, Brummell replied, with a smile, “ Why, what could I do, 
my good fellow, but cutthe connexion? I discovered that Lady Mary actu- 
ally ate cabbage!” But all this tells very littie either for his judgment or his 
feeling; and it was rather extraordinary that, with all the advantages and 
opportunities he enjoyed, he did not select one lovely flower from the parterre 
ot rank, tashion, and wealth, and wear it for life.’ 

Query, could he? These things are much easier said than done. After 
getting through a few early anecdotes of this kind, Capt. Jesse plunges into 
a medley of many colours ; indeed, the incidents of the Beau’s life were by 
no means sufficient for a measure of two volumes, and therefore we have a 
history ‘de totidem rebus et quibusdam aliis.’ His album seems to have 
been a providence, for the eking out of the work. Much of it is of doubtiul 
novelty or originality. At hazard we select a few specimens :— 

‘ The history of the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie’s domestic life, the mother of the 
beautiful Lady Erskine St. Clair, is perhaps one of the most remarkable to be 
found in Debrett. She was a daughter of Sir E. Fawkener, ambassador to 
the Porte ; and in June 1764,when only fifteen, married the Hon. E. Bouverie. 
Having lived with him twenty-two years or more (for their eighth child was 
born in 1786), she then placed herself under the protection of Lord Robert 
Spencer, son of Charles second Duke of Marlborough, to whom she was not 
married till 1811, a year after the death of her first husband. It is said that 
Mrs. Bouverie was a very attractive and engaging woman, and that her con- 
duct when living with Lord Robert, who was very constant to her, was in 
other respects so amiable and exemplary, that it elicited from Charles Fox 
the paradoxical remark, that ‘they made adultery respectable.’ He also wrote 
the following most extraordinary qguaérain upon her, which I found in Brum- 
mell’s collection : 

‘She loves truth, though she lies till she’s black in the face; 
She loves virtue, though none in her conduct you trace ; 

Her delicate feelings all wickedness shocks, 

Though her lover's Lord Robert, and her friend is Charles Fox!’ 


Lady R. Spencer died in November, 1825, and his lordship in June, 1831. Mr- 
Bouverie was an uncle to the present Dr. Pusey, whose father first assumed 
that name: it is curious, but the doctor is of a family descended from Pro- 
testant refugees !’ : 

‘ These lines by Fox were copied from the Beau’s} album, ‘and I believe 
have never been published : 

‘ The Gaming- Table. 

A spot there is, say, traveller, where it lies, 
Aol mark the clime, the limits, and the size, 
Where grow no trees, nor waves the golden grain, 
Nor hills, nor wales, diversify the plain; 
Eternal years, without the farmer’s toil, 
Through all the seasons clothe the favour’d soil; 
Fair pools, in which the finny race abound, 
By human hands prepared, enrich the ground— 
Not Indian ccasts produce an ampler store, 
Pearls, ivory, diamonds, gold and silver ore: 
Yet, Britons! envy not these wealthy climes, 
Perpetual war distracts and endless crimes 
Pollute the soil; pale Avarice triumphs there, 
Hate, Envy, Rage, and heart-destroying Care, 
With Fraud and Fear, and comfortless Despair. 
Their government not long remains the same, 
‘Though they, like us, revere a monarch’s name ; 
Now Cromwell-like, a low and base-born knave 
Nobles, and kings, and queens presume to brave 
The nobles fall—the king's a captive slave. 
Britens, beware! let Avarice tempt no more— 
Spite of its wealth, avoid the fatal shore.’” 





‘Amongst the long list of distinguished persons who sent vers de sonete to 
Brummell, Lady Dacre, Lady Granville, and Lord Melbourne, are the only 
three individuals who now survive, and consequently the only persons to 
whom it was necessary to apply for permission to publish these evidences of 
their taste and accomplishments. The reply that i testiaed from Lord Me!- 
bourne was couched in terms of amiable circumspection, and perfectly in ac- 
cordance with his known good-nature. He says: ‘[ can have no objection to 
your inserting any poetry of mize in your intended work, which you think 
may add to its interest, provided there be in it nothing discreditable to the 
wiiter, nor injurious to the feelings of others; on both of which points you 
will exercise a sound discretion.’* No objections of this nature can possibl r 
be urged against the first, or the three succeeding trifles from his lordship's 


“> Was his Lordship a ieetle afraid? He had no reason; for we have seen 
sume very pleasing compositions of his early time.—Ed. L. G. 
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were probably wrilten very early in life, and had been the elegant 


peat of leisure hours , in reality, by the side of the tranquil 


Cam ; bul, in imagination, reposing on the banks of some streamlet wild in 
be classic island of Cythera.’ 
‘ The Dream. 
Hide, Sun, thy head! delay thy light, 
And yield to Love's betriending night 
Some portion of thy sway; 
I would not change the airy form, 
Which seems to meet me kitd and warm, 
For al) the blaze of day. 


In vain I sue, stern Fate denies; 
My slumbers break, the vision flies,— 
I lose my Laura’s charms ; 
That taper waist, that bosom fair, 
Dissolving into empty air, 
Eludes my eager arms. 


No wretch, his day of respite done, 
Who sees his last uprising sun, 

And only wakes to die, 
Curses the light with so much pain, 
And weeps, and sighs to sleep again, 

So ardently as I. 


Invidious light! my hated bane, 
Why rudely break the ideal chain 
On which my raptures hung ? 
1 saw sweet Laura’s angel grace, 
My eyes were fix’d upon her face, 
My soul upon her tongue. 


Her rosy lips I seem’d to press, 
Nor seem’d the maid my tond caress 
By frowns to disapprove; 
I heard her voice so sweet, so clear, 
Sound music to my ravish’d ear, 
For it express'd her love. 


Smile, then, sweet Laura! let me find, 
For once, reality as kind 
As golden visions seem ; 
For it has been my lot to rue 
That all my sorrows still were true 
And all my joys a dream.’ ” 


‘There were two or three other fragments of Lord Melbourne's poetry 
ani one of them, written in his brother’s pocket-book, after Mr. Lamb had re- 
covered trom a dangerous illness, offersa pleasing testimony of the friendship 
that existed between them. This gentleman, well known to the world as the 
anthor of a wranslation of Catullus, appears also to have added several pieces 
of his composition to Brummell’s collection ; and the following very original 
song is the en effort amongst them. At the period of his death which 
wok place in London on the 23d of January, 1834, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, Mr. Lamb was under-secretary of state for the home department. 

‘ The Robber’s Good-Niglt 
The goblet is empty, and toll’d are the chimes, 
Sleep hides from mankind both its sorrows and crimes ; 
And, in quiet repose, till the dawning of day, 
The guilty and honest, the wreiched and gay. 


The guilty can sleep, though terrific, ’tis said, 

The dreams and the ghosts that encircle their bed ; 

But be who a viciim’s last curses can bear, 

Will not shrink from the bodiless spectres of air. 

The wretched can sleep, for the bosom is worn, 

The heart has grown null with the weight it has borne ; 
More sweet are the visions in slumber that live, 

Than the mournful realities daylight can give. 


Yes! the goblet is drain’d, and its floods in their course 
Have drown’d all reflection, regret, and remorse ; 

And shall spread o’er my pallet as tranquil a rest 

As the moralist paints on the couch of the blest.’” 


To return, however, to grand points in the life of our meteor of fashion : 
‘Brummell, as well as his friends, attributed his quarrel with the Prince of 
Wales toa series of sarcastic remarks, in which he indulged at the expense 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; indiscretions that he was led into by foolishly espousing 
the part ofa noble lady her rival: but his talent of ridicule once enlisted in her 
cause, he did not spare even the Prince himself. There was at that time a 
barly porter at Carlton House, nicknamed “ Big Ben,” who was so tall that 
be could look over the gates, and as the Regent was then increasing in size 
Brummell often designated the master by the appellation of the servant, and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert by that of “ Benina.” It is also said, that he annoyed her 
by various remarks of the same kind: and that, when desired by the Regent, 
at a ball at Lady Jersey’s, to call her carriage, he obeyed, but in doing so, he 
substituted the word mistress for the usual one of Mrs., and laid a strong em- 
phasis on the insulting epithet. If this anecdote is true, no wonder that when 
% came to the lady’s ears, as well as the Prince’s, with the allusions to their 
enbonpoint (apon which subject they were, as people frequently are, extreme- 
'y sensitive), such ill-timed jokes were exianed ; and that Brummell was dis- 
missed. He always, however, considered that the continuation of the Regent’s 
anger was owing to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose absurd vanity in identifying her- 
self with the crown of England—for it was that or nothing—made ber pe- 
culiarly unforgiving on this subject; and her dislike to Fox renders it pro- 
table that Brummell’s opinion was correct.’ 

But the catastrophe came on: 


‘He was at last completely beggared, though for some time he continued to 
bold on by the help of funds raised on the mutual security of himself and his 
triends, some of wheat were not in a much more flourishing condition than 
himself; their names, however, and still more theirexpectations, lent a charm 
to their bills in the eyes of the usurers, and money was procured ; of course 
4 rofnous interest. It is said, that some unpleasantcircumstances, connected 
with the division ot one of these loans, occasioned the Beau’s expatriation, 
ami that a personal altercation took place between Brummell and a certain 
Mr. M——, when that gentleman accused him of taking the lion’s share. 
The author will not undertake to say to whom, or to what extent, culpability 
810 be attached in this affair; Brummell might have hoped that a turn of 
lack would enable him to retrieve his losses, and repay those of whom he had 
‘errowed; and as to the punctuality attending the payment of play debts at 
White’s and Brookes’s, it does not appear that a want of it was at ali unusual. 

. Fortune, who had been his housekeeper so long, now fairly gave him 
Warning; it was useless calling for fresh cards, the game was up.... . He 
tad a very odd way of accounting for the sad change which took place in his 
affairs at thistime. “ He used,” observes one of his friends at Caen, “ when 
talking about his altered circumstances, tosay, that up to a particular period 
© bis life every thing prospered with him, and that he attributed this good 
‘uck to the possession of a certain silver sixpence, with a hole in it, which 
somebody had given him years before, with an injunction to take good care 
of it, as everything would go well with him so long as he did, and vize versa, if 
be happened to lose it. The promised prosperity attended him for many years, 
Whilst he held the sixpence fast; but having at length in an evil hour, unfor- 
‘nately given it, by mistake, to a hackney-coachman, a complete reverse of 
“s previous good fortune took place, and one disastrous occurrence succeeded 
© another, till actual ruin overtook him at last, and obliged him to expatri- 
ae himself’ On my asking him why he did not advertise, and offer a re- 
¥ard for the lost treasure, he said, ‘1 did, and twenty people came with six 
Petces having holes in tuem to obiain the promised reward, but mine was not 
amongst them.” “And you never afterwards,” said I, “ ascertained what 

ame of it?” “Oh! yes,” he replied, “no doubt that rascal Rothschild, or 
some of his set got hold of it.” .... Atlength the pressing solicitations of 
Se Dandy-killer made London—London, in the height of season,—positively 
"npleasant to the unfortunate Antonio, who would, perhaps, have given a 
wound of flesh, ay, and perhaps more, to have averted the crises; but his 
welitor was no Shylock, and ducats there were none, so there was but one 
akernative left, and on the 10th of May, 1816, he suddenly retired from the 
Zage on which be had played such a conspicuous part. On this eventful 
,_lursday, he dined offa cold tewl and a bottle of claret, which was sent him 
“om Watier’s, and it is said that only a few hours before he took wing, he 
"Tite the following laconic note to one of his imtimes :-— 
ont at dear Serope,—Lend me two hundred pounds; the banks are shut, 
Morning) money Is im the three per cents. It shall be repaid to-morrow 

“ning. Yours, G. Brummer...’ 

. His friend very probably thinking that he was hard up, immediately sent 

im this equally laconic reply :— 

a dear George,—’Tis very unfortunate; but all my money is in the 
tae Ptt Cents.— Yours, 8. Davies.” 

bet = escaped to Calais, where he contrived to establish himself in a smal! 

gant house, and to live in good style upon the bountiful remembrances 


of his former acquaintances, and other 
His effects, in London, were sold by auction; and ‘the competition for the 
knick-knacks and articles of rirtw was very great; a them was a very 
handsome snuff-box, which, on being opeved by the aactioneer before it was 

ut up, was found to contain a piece of paper with the following sentence, in 

rummell's handwriting, upon it:—‘ ‘This spaff-box was intended for the 
Prince Regent, it he had conducted himself with more propriety towards me.” 
The proceeds of the sale amounted to about eleven hundred pounds, and the 
sum was paid to the sheriff of Middlesex.’ 

We will conclude the first volume with a story, which is given to illustrate 
the virtue of cowardice, which Captain Jesse has the candour to allow to Mr. 
Brommell. 

* He was more particularly severe with those who manifested a disposition 
to intrude upon him without cue introduction, or who vulgarly affected to be 
somebody, when their conduct an? manners plainly indicated that they had 
never frequented that class of society to which they assumed to belong. Those 
who called themselves colonels or captains, without having any claim to the 
rank, were sure to be objects of his displeasure ; retired tnft-hunters, also, 
and self-important fat gentlemen, were always singled out as targets for his 
keen and droll remarks. Whenever he was asked if he knew any character 
of this kind, or indeed others more ble, but not to his mind, his usual 
reply was, “ Know him, my good sir? to be sure Ido. The fellow is a rank 
impostor; I recollect him pertectly when he was batler at Belvoir.” Or, Don’t 
you remember Jones, who kept the snutl-box in Bund-street? that's the very 
man.” In the following instance, however, he was called upon, in a very 
summary manner, to contradict one of his mischievous witticisms. The 
sufferer was a military man, who in the Peninsular, or some other war, had 
had the misfortune to be severely wounded in the face—in fact, to lose the 
most prominent feature of it. ‘he sarcasm in question at length reached the 
ears of the injured party, and in consequence the Beau was one morning dis- 
turbed at his breakiast by a loud knocking at the door; his permission to en- 
ter was scarcely given, when the grisly warrior, with indignation in his eyes, 
and “ satisfaction ” in his thoughts, stalked into the room and contronted him. 
“ Pray, sir,” said Brummell, rising from his tauteuil, “ what happy circu m- 
stance has induced you to favour me with such a very early visit it “Why 
the fact is, Mr. Brummell,” replied the veteran, in a tone of voice which at 
once told his ag tessor that the circumstance was any thing buta “ happy 
one,” and that if his wit did not speedily get him out of the scrape, his valew 
must see him through it—“ the fact is, Mr. Brommell, I have heard that you 
have been kind enough to spread a report about the town, affecting my posi- 
tion in society here, by stating that I am not a retired officer, and never held 
a commission ; and that I am really nothing more nor less than a retired hat- 
ter.” With admirable presence of mind the Beau listened to this accusation, 
which was delivered in a manner savouring more of the cainp than St. 
James’s, and with much gravity thrown into his countenance, he immediate- 
ly answered, “‘I am sorry, very sorry, that any one should conceive it possi- 
ble that J could be guilty of such a breach of good manners. | can assure 
you that there is not a word of trath in the report.” ‘I'he captain, perfectly 
satisfied and delighted with his reception, now moved towards the door, when 
Brummell followed him to it, and as he was leaving the room, again affirmed 
that the report was false; “for,” said he, “ now I think of it, I never in my 
life dealt with a hatter without a nose.” It is probable that the officer was 
not much pervect with this unfeeling speech; but he was so taken with sur- 
prise that he made noreply, and beat a retreat immediately. The only no- 
tice that Brummell took of the affair was, to express his astonishment the 
next day that any one should have sent him a “ death's head!’ 








EMINENT FRENCH MEDICAL MEN, 


Ilustres Medecins ct Naturalistes des Temps Modernes, (Distinguished Physi- 
cians and Naturalists of Modern Times.) Par M. lsiv Bourpon. Paris, 
1544. 


M. Bourdon, himself a brother of the craft, has here given us pleasant bic. 
graphical notices of twenty able and eminent individuals, of various merit 
and various fortunes, and belonging to different periods of history, from the 
sixteenth century to the present times. Hence the book derives a twofold in- 
terest, that which attaches to the record of individual efforts and chances, and 
that which 1s found in glimpses of the vicissitudes that befal the pet doctrines 
of the learned dispensers of physic, and the notions prevailing among the un- 
learned, who have nothing to do but tu swallow what the others put into their 
mouths. We have incidental notices of theories, true and false, from Harvey 
down to Hahnemann. Fagon isset before us, of whom Fontenelle says, that 
‘he maintained a thesis on the circulation of the blood, and that the old doc- 
tors thought he showed a great deal ot cleverness in defending that strange 
paradox.’ But had he nothing better to recommend him than this, he would 
have made little way in the estimation ot ‘ the old doctors,’ or of the public. 
On the other hand, we find scattered through the volume numerous instances 
confirmatory of the author’s remark that, as regards the sciences, more repu- 
tations have been founded on memorable errors and on false systematic views, 
than on real discoveries. The observation is a just one, and might have 
been extended further. Humboldt says, that the greatest of geographical er- 
rors (the belief in the proximity of Spain to India,) led to the greatest of geo- 
graphical discoveries—that of America. 

he personal anecdotes and the mots related by M. Bourdon are numerous 
and amusing. The hideous face of Bouvart, the physician, was far:her dis- 
figured by a frightful scar, ‘ which,’ said Diderot, ‘ he inflicted on himself in 
awkwarc.y handling the scythe of death.’ Madame Boivin, the celebrated 
midwife, to whom the university of Marburg granted an honorary diploma as 
doctor of medicine, was disappointed in her hopes of being admitted a member 
of the Académie Royale de Médicine. She avenged her wounded vanity by 
merely saying: ‘ Les sages-femmes del’ Academie n'ont pas voulu de moi 

Corvisart was not personally known to Bonaparte, nor did he owe his im- 
portant appointment as physician to the first consul solely to the voice of 
public fame. It was Josephine who presented him, with the most flattering 
encomivms, io her husband. ‘Tell me, doctor,’ said Josephine, ‘ what dis- 
ease is the general prone to, in your opinion ?’ ‘ He will die of an aneurism 
of the heart,’ was the point-blank reply of Corvisart.—‘ Ha'’ said Bonaparte 
—‘and you have written a book on the sulject?’ ‘No, not yet, but I will.’—* Do 
so, do so quickly,’ said the great man, with some earnestness, ‘ we will talk it 
over together if there is yet time.’ 

At the time when Napoleon was meditating the design of divorcing Jose- 
phine, he one day thus accosted Corvisart, ‘ Bosses, may a man entertain at 
the age of sixty any reasonable hopes of becoming a father ? ‘ Svmetimes, sire.’ 
—‘ But at seventy, monsieur le baron?’ ‘Oh! sire, at seventy, always!’ 

The most important memoir in the volume isthat on Cuvier; but we could 
not condense its contents within the limits prescribed to us. We will abridge 
the author’s account of the celebrated surgeon Dupuytren. 

Guillaume Dupuytren, the most renowned surgeon of his age, the most 
vilified during his life, and the most regretted after his death, the most favour- 
ed by fortune, and the constant object of envy, though unhappy, was born of 
parents of a very low rank of life at Pierre Buffiere, October 6th, 1777. As 
a child he was so good-looking, so intelligent, and always apparently so neg- 
lected by his family, that he was twice taken from them; first, at the age of 
four, by a rich lacy, a traveller, who took a violent fancy for his pretty patois 
and his glossy locks; and afterwards, in his twelfth year, by a cavalry officer, 
whose brother was superior of the college of Lamarche in Paris. In that in- 
stitution he received the first rudiments of his education, both general and 
professional. But though he pursued his medical studies with zeal and suc- 
cess, he cut but a sorry figure in his humanities, and he acquired the charac- 
ter of a refractory subject, a rake and a gambler, a character which was per- 
severingly attributed to him in after life, when in all probability he had ceas- 
ed to deserve it. 

He had the good fortun* to secure, early in his career, the strenuous sup- 
port of two powertul patrons, Thouret, member of the constituent assembly, 
andthe celebrated surgeon, Boyer. When Dupuytren was defeated in a com- 
petition with M. Roax, in 1803, for the place of janior surgeon to the Hotel 
Dieu, Boyer covered his retreat by appointing him surgeon of the university. 
Malicious tongues gave out that the favour was not disinterested, that the 

lace was given in lieu of a dowry to the intended son-in-law of the donor. 
Be this as it may, the day before the marriage should have taken place, Du- 
puytren formally rescinded the engagement. 

The professorship of operative surgery having become vacant in 1812, a 
brilliant concours took place between Roux, Marjolin, Tactra, and Dupuytren, 
who, on this occasion, was successful. The victory was hotly contested ; the 
emulation of the rivals degenerated into personal rancour; they openly in- 
sulted and defied each other, and cartels were even exchanged between them. 
Dapuytren, who composed slowly and with difficu'ty, was unable to deliver in 
his thesis at the appointed time. His competitors demanded that he should 
retire from the contest, and he ought in factto have been put out of the lists 
in accordance with the terms of the regulations. Bat his publisher came for- 
ward like a deus ex machina, and with an eye at once to business and to his 
country’s glory, he parried this terrible stroke of ifl-tortane. The delay, he 
said, was altogether the fault of the printers, and he made a number of com- 
positors swear, that an accident had happened afler the types had been set, 
and that one of the forms had broken up. It was to this unscrupulous piece 
of complaisan-e that Dapuytren owed a place essential to his high fortune. 

Dupuytren was rather above the middle height, his complexion was dark, 
and his large bushy head sat rigidly on a pair of broad shoulders. His stern 
and overbearing glance would have made a pirate cower: it is certain be 
owed many an enemy to the expression of his eyes, and that his scornful and 





provoking smile increased the number. His voice was sometimes gentle and 
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resources hardly to be made out. | affectionate, but always guarded and mysterions, as though he feared to wake 


a sleeping infant, or to rouse the ire of a tyrant. His hesitation proceedea 
trom no defect in his ideas or want of reliance on his own resources, but from 
distrust of other men: he Jooked on al! men as malevolent critics or mortal 
evemies. When he entered a room, large or small, public or private, he in- 
variably put his left hand to his mouth and gnawed his nails to the quick; the 
right hand was tree to perform whatever gestures the occasion might require. 
When he spoke, he always addressed himself exclusively to a small portion 
of those around him; those who were thus honoured, listened with gratified 
vanity, and the rest from emulation. 

Arriving at the Hotel Dieu at six in the morning, he seldom left it before 
eleven. His stern and reserved demeanour imposed the strictest order and 
silence on all around him. ‘The least breach of decorum or of duty on the 
part of — il, was instantly visited by him with signal and ie con- 
tumely. visiting a patient for ihe first time, he began by casting on him 
a scrutinizing glance, and then he usually put three questions in a kindly tone 
of voice, “Bat if the answers were not to his liking, the colloquy was at 
once broken off, and ere lett the patient in a jon, and with a full 
conviction that all he had heard was a tissue of falsehoods. On accosting 
a sick child, an instantaneous change took place in his whole aspect and man- 


ner. His influence over children was magical. He had such a winning way 
of saying to them, ‘ Souffrez vous, mon bon ami?’ that the poor little things, for 


fear of distressing him, almost always answered,‘ No.’ Any one who should 
have seen him playing in the large halls of his hospital with his litte con- 
valescents, would have thought him the kindest hearted man in the world. 

‘Antoine Dubois operated more rapidly and with more dexterity than 
Dupu ; Dessault was more brilliant, more majestic ; Boyer, more prudent, 
genile, and humane; Roux, more erudite in his an, more elegant in his 
movements, more nimble-fingered ; Marjolin was a man of more mature re- 
flection ; Lisfranc was as stern, and more expeditious; bat no surgeon pos- 

a more unfailing coup d’ail, a sounder judgment, or a firmer hand; no 
one a mind more imperturbable, or more prompt in perilous emer- 
gencies. It has happened to him to commit blunders; he has been known to 
open an aneurism, mistaking it for an abscess ; his coolness and presence ot 
mind on such occasions was incomparable. Putting his finger on the open 
artery, and smiling in the patient's to beguile his attention, or to reassure 
him, he looked round with a countenance almost serene on the spectators, 
and then quietly said to his assistants, “A bandage,”—whilst looks of stupe- 
faction were stealthily interchanged all round him. 

‘One day, a patient from whose neck he was cutting out a wen, fell dead 
under the knife: a vein had been opened, and the air drawn into it by the 
act of inspiration had suddenly paralysed the heart. Well, it will be sup- 
posed, perhaps, that Dopuytren was shocked and agitated by this catastrophe : 

e was less affected by it (han myself, who was but a spectator. But seeing 
in this fatal event a surgical fact until then unknown, be immediately haran- 
gued his pupils on the causes of the startling accident they had just wit- 
nessed, and the excemperaneous lecture was, indeed, an admirable one. 

‘Let us not, however, charge on Dupuytren as a crime that gift of impas- 
sibility which made him the first surgeon of his age. Without that force of 
mind, without that disregard for blood, without that profound indifference 
for pain and its noisy manifestations, there can be no true surgeon, | am 
even inclined to believe, that the revolation of '92 produced ip some of our 
great surgeons that impassible serenity to which they owed their renown and 
their fortune, ‘Times of sedition and popular terror are not merely fruitful 
in atrocities; they impart to certain souls a cold energy, and a habitual dis- 
regard of danger. Revolutions bring forth first-rate surgeons, as well as in- 
trepid soldiers and eloquent orators: now, we must recollect that Dupuytren 
arrived in Paris, in 1789.’ 

With all Dupuytren’s excellence as a surgeon, much of his skill appears 
to have been a personal and incommunicable endowment which perished 
with him. He read little, wrote ill, and was the author of few important 
innovations in his art. His life was unhappy; he was the mark of inces- 
sant calumny, for which his morose temperament afforded cause and aliment; 
and he was so unfortunate in his domestic relations, that the sufferings they 
occasioned hastened his end, He died in Paris, Feb. 8, 1835, in his fifty- 
eighth year, leaving his daughter a fortune of seven millions of francs, the 
fruits of his protessional labours, in addition to two millions he had given 
her when she married ;—this was tolerably well for a man who was report- 
ed all his life long to be a desperate gambler. 

M. Bourdon’s work is written in a fluent and agreeable style, and may 
be perused with pleasure and profit by the genera! reader, as well as by 
the man of science. 





TOM BURKE OF *« OURS.” 
Continued from the Albion of June 8. 








CHAPTER LXXL 
A POREST PATH. 

When | reached Weimar, I quitted the diligence, resolved to make the re- 
mainder of the journey on foot, for thus I should both economise the little 
means I possessed, and escape many of the questionings and inquiries to 
which, as a traveller by public conveyance, | was exposed. Knapsack on 
shoulder, then, and staff in hand, | plodded onward; and although frequently 
coming up with others on their way homeward, | avoided all companionship 
with those whom I could no longer think of as comrades. 

The two tides of population which met upon that great highway, told the 
whole history of war. Here came the young soldiers, fresh enrolled in the 
conscription, glowing with ardour, and bounding with life and buoyancy, and 
mingling their village songs with warlike chants, ‘There, foot-sore and weary, 
with tattered unitorm and weather-beaten look, toiled along the tired veteran, 
turning, as be went, a glance of compassionate contempt on those whose wild 
‘vivas’ burst forthin greeting. As for me, | could neither partake of the high 
hopes of the one, nor sympathize with the war-worn nature of the other, Dis- 
appointment, bitter disappoiniment in every cherished expectation, had thrown 
a chill over me, and 1 wanted even the energy to become reckless. In this 
state, I did not dare to face the future, but in moody despondence reflected on 
the past. Was this the destiny Marie de Meudon predicted for me? was the 
ever-present thought of my mind. Is it thus I should —_ before her? 

A hundred times came the thought to join the new ievies as a soldier, to 
carry a musket inthe ranks; but then came back, in all its force, the memory 
of the distrust and suspicion my services had met with—the conviction hourly 
became clearer to me, that I fought not for liberty, bat despotism—that it was 
not freedom, but slavery, in whose cause I shed my blood. 

To avoid meeting with the detachments which each day occupied the road, 
I turned from the chaussée on passing Eisenach, and took a forest path, that 
led through Murbach, to Fulda. My path led through the Creutz Mountains, 
a wild and unfrequented tract of country, where lew cottages were to be seen, 
and scarcely a village existed, Vast forests of dark pines, or bleak and bar- 
ren mountains, stretched away on either side—a few patches of miserable til- 
lage, bere and there, met the view—but the *cene was one of saddening in- 
fluence, and harmonized too nearly with my own despondence. 

To reach a place of shelter for the night, | was more than once obliged to 
walk twelve leagues during the day, and had thus to set out before daylight. 
This exertion, however, brought its own reward: the stimulant of labour, the 
necessity of a task, gradually allayed the mental irritation I suffered under; 
a healthier and more manly tone of think ing succeeded to my former regrets, 
and with a heart elevated, if not cheered, | continued my - 

The third day of my toilsome journey was drawing to a close—a mass of 
heavy and louring clouds, dark and thunder charged, slowly moved along the 
sky—and a low, moaning sound, that seemed to sigh along the ground, boded 
the approach of a'storm. I was still three leagues firom my halting-place, 
and began to deliberate within myself, whether the dense pine wood, which 
came down to the side of the road, might not afford a safer refuge from the 
hurricane, than the chances of reaching a house before it broke foith. 

The shepherds who frequented these dreary tracts often erected litle buts 
of bark, as a shelter against the cold and severity ofthe wintry days. To find 
out one of there now was my great endeavour. Scarcely had 1 formed the 
resolve when | perceived a small path opening into the wood, at the entrance 
to which a piece of board nailed against the trunk of a tree, gave tidings that 
such a place of security was not far distant. These signs of forest life I had 
learned in my wanderings, and now strode forward with renewed vigour. 

The path led gradually upwards, along the mountain side, which soun be- 
came so encumbered with brashwood, that [had much difficalty in pushing 
my way and al last began to doubt, whether I might not have wandered from 
the track. The darkness was now complete—night had fallen, and a heav 
crashing rain poured down upon the tree tops, but could not penetrate theoagh 
their tangled shaker. ‘The wind, too, swept in loud gusts above, and the long- 
threatened storm began. A loud, deafening roar, like that of the sea itself, 
arose, as the leafy branches bent before the blast, or snapped with sudden 
shock beneath the hurricane; clap after clap of thunder resounded, and then 
the rain descended in torrrets—the heavy drops, at last, trickling from leaf to 
leaf, reaching me as | stood. Once more | pushed forward, and had not 
many paces, when the red glare of a fire caught my eye ; steadfastly fastening 
my gaze upon the flame, I burried on, and at length perceived with ecstacy 
that the light issued from the window of a smal) hovel, such as I have already 
mentioned. To gain the entrance of the hut I was obliged to pass the win 
dow, and could not resist the temptation to give a glance at the interior, whose 
cheerful blaze betokened ~ ony eentagil 

It was not without surprise that, i ot the figure of a ng 
beside his fire, I bebeld that of an old man, whose dress the priest, 
kneeling in deep devotion at the foot of a small crucifix to the wall. 
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Not all the wild sounds of the raging storm seemed to ture his atientiun from 
the object of his worship—his eyes were closed, but the bead thrown back- 
wards showed his face upturned, when the lips moved rapidly in prayer. 
Never had | beheld so perfect a pictare of intense devotional feeling—every 
line in bis marked countenance indicated the tension of a mind filled with one 
enzrossing thought—while his emulous hands, clasped before him, shook 
with the tremor ol strong emotion. 

What a contrast to tne loud warring of the elemen's, that peacefal figure, 
raived above earth and its troubles, in ihe spirit of his holy communing—how 
deeply touching the calm serenity of his holy brow, with the railing crash ol 
falling branches, and the deep baying of the storm! I did not dare to inter- 
rupt him, and when | did approach the door, it was with silent step and noise- 
less gesture. As I stood, the old priest—-tor now | saw that he was such—con- 
cluded his prayer, and detaching his crucifix from the wall, ne kissed it rever- 
ently, and placed it in his bosora—then, rising slowly from his knees, he turn- 
ed towards me. A slight start of surprise, as quickly followed by a smile of 
ars greeting, escaped him, while he said in french— ; 

‘ You are welcome, my son—come in, and share with me the shelter, for it 
is a wild night.’ 

‘A wild night, indeed, father,’ said I, casting my eyes around the litte hut, 
where nothing indicated the appearance of habitation—‘ | could have wished 
you a better home than this against the storms of winter.’ 

‘lam a traveller like yourseli,’ said he, smiling at my mistake—‘ and a 
countryman, too, if I mistake not.’ 

The accents in which these words were spoken pronounced him a French- 
man, and a very little sufliced \o ratify the terms of our companionship; and 
having thrown a tresh billet on the tire, we both seated ourselves before it.— 
My wallet was, fortunately, better stored than the good father’s, and having 
produced its contents, we supped cheerfully, and like men who were not eat- 
ing their first bivouac meal. 

‘I perceive, father,’ said 1, as | remarked the manner in which he dis- 
posed his viands, ‘| perceive you have campaigned ere now—the habits of 
the service are not easily mistaken.’ 

‘I did not need that ation of yours,’ replied he, laughing slightly, ‘to 
convinee me you were a soldier—for, as you truly say, the camp leaves its 
indelible traces behiad it. You are hastening on to Berlin, I suppose 7” 

{ blushed deeply at the question —the shame of my changed condition had 

been hitherto confined to my own heart, but now it was to be confessed before 
a stra . 
‘I ou your pardon, my son, for a question I had no right to ask—and even 
there, again, | but showed my soldierly education. I am returning to France, 
and in seeking a short path from Kisenach, found myself where you see, as 
night was falling, well content to be so well lodged—all the more, if I am to 
have your companionship.’ ’ 

Few and simple as these words were, there was a tone of frankness in them, 
not less than the evidence of a certain good breeding, by which he apologized 
for his own curiosity in speaking thus freely of himself, that satisfied ine at 
once; and | hastened to inform him, that circumstances had induced me to 
leave the seivice, in which | had been a captain, and that I was now, like 
himself, returning to France. 

‘You must not think, father’ added 1, with some eagerness—‘ you must 
not think that other reasons than my own free-will have made me cease to 
be a soldier.’ 

‘It would ill become me to have borne such a suspicion,’ interrupted 
he quickly. ‘When one so young and full of life as you are, leaves the 
path where lie honour, and rank, and fame, he must have cause to make the 
sacrifice—for | can scarce think that, at your age, these things seem nought 
to your eyes.’ 

* You are right, father, they are not so ; they have been my guiding stars for 
many @ day—alas! that they can be so no longer.’ 

* There are higher hopes to cherish than these,’ said he, solemnly; ‘ay, 
even with the longings of mere ambition, for we all of us cling to the things 
of life, till in their perishable nature they wean us off with disappointment 
and sorrow. From such a trial am I now suffering,’ added he, in a low 
ess while the tears rose to his eyes and slowly coursed along his pale 
c 8, 

There was a pause neither of us felt inclined to break, when at length the 
priest said — ‘ 

* What was your — in the service ?’ 

‘ The 8h hussars ofthe guard,’ said I, wembling at every word. 

‘Ah, fe was in the “ guides,”’ repeated he mournfully to himself; ‘you 
knew the regiment ?’ 

* Yes, they belonged to the guard also; they wore no epauleties, but a small 
gold arrow on the collar.’ 

“ Like this,” said he, unfastening the breast of his cassock, and taking out 
a small package, which among other things, contained the designation of the 
corps des guides in an arrow of gold embroidery. “ Had he not beautiful hair, 
jong and silky as a girl's,” said he, as he produced a lock of light and sunny 
brown. “ Poor Alphonse! thou wouldst have been twenty hadst thou lived 
ull ee It I shed tears, young man, it is because | have lost the great 
earthly solace of my solitary life; others have kindred and friends, have hap- 
py humes, in which when bereavements come, time will heal up the 
wound—I had but him!” 

“He was your nephew, perhaps!” said I, half tearing to interfere with 
his sorrow. 

The old man shook his head in token of dissent, while he mnttered to 
himself— 

* Auerstadt may be a proud memory to some, to me it is a word of sor- 
row and mourning. The story is but a short one—alas! it has but one 
colour throughout. 

“Count Louis de Meringues—of whom you have doubtless heard that 
he rode as postilion tothe carriage of his sovereign in the celebrated flight 
to Varennes—tell by the guillotine the week atter the king’s trial; the 
countess was executed on the same scaffold as her husband—I was the 
priest who accompanied her at the moment, and in my arms she placed her 
only child, an infant boy of two years. ‘There was a cry among the crowd 
to have the child executed also, and many cried cut that the spawn would be 
a serpent one day, and they had better crush it while it was time ; but the 
little fellow was so handsome, and looked so winningly around him on 
the armed ranks and the glancing weapons, that even their cruel hearts re 
lented, and he was spared. It is to me like yesterday, as I remember eve- 
ry minute circumstance; I can recall even the very faces of that troubled 
and excited assemblage, that at one moment screamed aloud for blogd, and 
at the next were convulsed with savage laughter. As I forced my way 
through the dense array, a rude arm was stretched out from the mass, anda 
finger dripping with the gore of the scaffold was drawn across the boy’s 
tace, while a ruffian voice exclaimed—‘The Meringues were ever proud 
of their blood, let us see if it be redder than other people's. The child 
Jaughed, and the mob with horrid mockery laughed too. 

“* f took him home with me to my Presbytere at Sevres, fur that was my 
parish, and we lived together in peace until the terrible decree was issued 
which proclaimed all France atheist; then we wandered southwards towards 
that good land which through every Vicissitude was true to iis faith and its 
king, La Vendee. At Lyons, we were met by a party of the revolutionary 
soldiers, who with a ‘Commissaire’ of the government, were engaged in rai 
sing young men for the conscription. Alphonse, who was twelve years old, 
jeht ail a boy’s enthusiasm at the warlike « isplay before him, and persuaded 
me to follow the crowd into the ‘Place de Terreaux,’ where the numbers were 
read out. 

“Paul Ducos,” cried a voice aloud, as we approached the stage on which 
the commissary and his staff were standing —‘where is this Paul Ducos ?’ 

“‘Lam here,’ rephed a fine frank-looking youth of some filteen years; 
‘but my father is blind, and I cannot Jeave him.’ 

_“*We shall soon see that,’ called out the commissary. ‘Clerk, read out 
his signalement.’ 


“*Paul Dacos, son of Eugene Dacos, formerly calling himself Count Du- 
cos de la Breche , 

_ “*Down with the royalists—a das! the tyrants!’ screamed the mob, not suf- 
fering the remainder to be heard. 

““Approach, Paul Ducos,’ said the commissary. 
ait here, father,’ whispered the youth; ‘I will come back presently ;’ 
but the old man, a fine and venerable figure, the remnant of a noble race, 
held him fast, and as his lips trembled, said, ‘Do not leave me, Paul—my 
child, my comforter, stay near me.’ 

“*The boy looked round him for one face of kindly pity in this emergency, 
when tarning towards me, he said rapidly, ‘Stand near him,’ he broke from 
the old man’s embrace, and rushing through the crowd mounted the scaffold. 

“*Yoa are drawn for the conscription, young man,’ said the commissary ; 
‘but in consequence of your father’s infirmity, a substitute will be accepted— 
have you such ?’ : 

“<Phe boy shook his head mournfully and in silence. 

“ Have you any friend who would assist you here? Bethink you awhile,’ 
rejoined the commissary, who, fur hisstation and duties, was a kind, benevo- 
jent man. 

“TI have none; they have left us nothing, neither home, nor friends,’ said 
the —_ bitterly; ‘and if it were not for his sake, 1 care not what they do 
with me.’ } 

— with the tyrants!’ yelled the mob, as they heard these haughty 
words 

- a your fate - decreed,’ resumed the commissary. 

** No, not yet,” cried out Alphonse, as breaking from my side, be gained 
the steps and mounted the platform—'] will be bis eubstisnre. y oat 
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‘Oh! how spall l tell the biter anguish of that moment, which at once 
dispelled the las; remaining hope I cherished, and left ine destitute for ever 
As | dashed the tears irom my eyes and looked up, the two boys were lock- 
ed in each other's arms. kt was a sight to have melted any heart, save those 
around them; but bluodshed and crime bad choked up every avenue of [eel- 
ing, and left them, not wien, bul gers, 

‘* Alphonse de Meringues,’ cried ont the boy, in answer to a question re- 
garding his name. 

‘* There is no such designation in France,’ said a very grim-looking, hard- 
featured man, who, wearing the tricoloured scarf, sat at the table beside the 
clerk. 

‘*! was never called by any other name,’ rejoined the youth proudly. 

**Ciizen Meringues,’ interposed the commissary mildly, ‘what is your 

ey 

‘* I know not the years,’ replied he$ ‘but I have heard that I was but an 
infant when they slew my father.’ 

‘A fierce roar of passion instantly broke from the mob immediately be- 
low the scaffold as they heard this, and again the cry broke ftorth—* Down 
with the tyrants.’ 

‘* Art thou, then, the son of that base sycophant who rode courier to the 
Capetto Varennes?’ said the hard-featured man at the table. 

** Of the truest gentleman of France,’ called out a loud voice from below 
the plattorm.— Vive le roi!’ lt was the blind man who spoke, and waved his 
eap above his head. 

«To the guillotine, to the guillotine ! screamed a hundred voices, in tones 
wilder than the cries of famished wolves, as seizing the aged man, they tore 
his clothes to very rags. In an instant ail attention was turned from the 
platform to the scene below it, where, with shouts and screams of fury, the 
terrible mob yelled aloud for blood. in vain the guards endeavoured to keep 
back the people, who twice rescued their victim from the hands of the soldiery, 
and already a confused murmur rose that the commissary bimself was a 
traitor to the public, and favoured the tyrants, when a doll, clanking sound 
rose above the tumult, and a cheer of triumph proclaimed the appruach of 
the instrument of torture. 

‘Jn their impetuous torrent of vengeance they had dragged the guillotine 
from the distant end of the ‘ Place,’ where it usually stood, and there now 
still knelt the figure of a condemned ian; lashed with arms behind him on 
the platform, awaiting the moment of his doom. Oh! that terrible face, 
whereon death had already set his seal. With glazed, lack-lustre eye, and 
cheek leaden and quivering, he gazed around on the fiendish countenances 
like one awakening from a dream, nis lips parted as though to speak, but no 
sound came forth. 

‘ Place, place for Monsieur le Marquis!” shouted a ruffian, as he assist- 
ed to raise the figure of the blind man up the steps, and a ribald yell of fiend- 
ish laughter followed the brutal jest. 

‘“ Thou art to make thy journey in most noble company,” said arother to 
the culprit on the platform. 

‘“ An’ he see not his way in the next world better than in this, thou must 
lend him a hand, friend,” said a third; and with many a ruffian joke they 
taunted their victims, who stood on the last threshold of life. 

‘ Among the crowd upon the scaffold of the guillotine, [ could see the figure 
ot the blind man as it leaned and fell on either side, as the movement of the 
mob bore it. 

*“ Parbleu! these royalists would rather kneel than stand,” said a voice 
as they in vain essayed to make the old man place his feet under him ; and 
ere the laughter which this rude jest excited ceased, a cry broke forth of “ He 
is dead! he is dead!” and with a heavy sumph the body fell from their 
hands, tor when their power of cruelty ended, they cared not for the corpse. 

‘It was true—life was extinct, none knew how—whether trom the violence 
of the mob in its first outbreak, or that a long suflering heart had burst at 
last—but the cord was snapped ; and he whose proud soul lately defied the 
countless thousands around, now slept with the dead. 

‘In a few seconds it seemed as though they felt that a power stronger than 
their own had interposed between thei and their vengeance, and they stood 
almost aghast before the corpse, where no trace ot blood proclaimed it to be 
their own; then rallying from this stupor, with one voice they demanded 
that the son should atone ior the crimes of the father. 

‘“T am ready,” cried the youth, in a voice above the tumu!t. “Idid not 
deem I could be grateful to ye fer ought, but I am for this.” 

‘ To no purpose did the commissary propose a delay in the sentence; he 
was unsupported by his colleagues—the passions of the mob rose higher and 
higher—the thirst for blood unslaked, became intense and maddening, and 
they danced in trantic glee around the guillotine, while they chanted one of 
the demoniac songs of the scaffold. 

‘In this moment, when the torrent ran in one direction, Alphonse might 
have escaped all notice, but that the condemned youth turned to embrace him 
once more before he descended from the platform. 

‘« "They are so sorry to separate, it is ashame to part them,” cried a ruffian 
in the crowd. 

‘“ You forget, citizen, that this boy is his substitute,” said the commissa- 
ry, mildly ; “ the republic must not be cheated of its defenders.” 

‘“ Vive la Republique!” cried the soldiers, and the ery was re-echoed by 
thousands, while amid their cheers there rose the last faint sigh of an expir- 
ing victim. 

‘ The scene was over, the crowd dispersed, and the soldiers marched back 
to quarters, accompanied by some hundred conscripts, among whom was Al- 
po. a vague—troubled expression betokening that he scarce knew what 

ad happened around him, 

‘ The regiment to which he was appointed was at Toulon, and there I fol- 
lowedhim They were ordered to the north of Italy soon after, and thence 
to Egypt. Through the battle fields of Mount Thabor and the Pyramids, I 
was ever beside hin; on the heights of Austerlitz [ staunched his wounds, 
and I laid him beneath the earth on the field of Auerstadt.” 

The old man’s voice trembled and became feeble as he finished speaking, 
and a settled expression of grief clothed his features, which were as pale as 
death. 

*I must see Sevres once more,’ said he, after a pause ; I must look on the 
old houses of the village, and the little gardens, and the venerable church— 
they will be the only things to greet me there now, but [ must gaze on them 
ere I close my eyes to this world and its cares.’ 

‘Come, come, father,’ said I, * to one who has acted so noble a part as yours, 
life is never without its own means of happiness.’ . 

*I spoke not of death,’ replied he mildly; but the holy calm of a convent 
will better suit mv seared and worn heart than all that the world calls its joys 
and pleasures. You are young and full of hope 5 

‘Alas! father, speak not thus; one can better endure the lowering skies of 
misfortune as the evening of life draws near, than when the morn of existence 
is breaking. ‘To me, with youth and health, there is no future—no hope.’ 

*T wil! not hear you speak thus,’ said the priest ; * fatigue and weariness are 
on you bow, Wait until to-morrow, we shall be fellow-travellers together, and 
then, if you reveal to me your story, mayhap my long experience of the world 
may suggest comfort and consolation, where you can see neither.’ 

The storm by this time had abated much of its violence, and across the 
moon the large clouds were wafted speedliv, disclosing bright patches of light 
at every moment. 

‘Such is our life here,’ said the father, ‘ alternating with its keys of happi- 
ness and sorrow. Let us learn, then, in the dark hour of our destiny, to bear 
the glare of our better fortunes, for, believe me, that when our joys are great- 
est so are our trials also.’ 

He ceased speaking, and I saw that soon afterwards his lips moved as if in 
p.«yer. 1 now laid myself down in my cloak beside the fre, and wae soon 
buried in a sleep too sound even for a dream. 


CHAPTER LXXIL. 


A CHANCE MEETING. 





With the good priest of Sevres | journeyed along towards the frontier of 


France, ever selecting the least-frequented paths, and such as were not likely 
to be taken by the troops of soldiery which daily moved towards Berlin. 
The frankness of my companion had made me soon at ease with him, and 
I told him, without reserve, the story of my life, down to the decisive mo- 
ment of my leaving the army. 

‘You see, father,’ said 1, ‘how completely my career has tailed—how, with 
all the ardour of a soldier, with all the devotion of a follower, 1 have adhered 
to the Emperor’s fortunes—and yet——’ 

‘ Your ambition, however, so great it was, could not stifle conscience. [ 
can believe it weil. They who go forth to the wars, with high hopes and 
bounding hearts--who picture to their minds the glorious rewards of great 
achieveinents—should blind their eyes to the horrors and injustice of the 
cause they bleed for. Any sympathy with misfortune would sap the very 
principle of that heroism, whose essence is success, Men cannot play the 
double game, even in matters of worldly ambition. Had you not listened to 
the promptings of your heart, you had been greater; had you not followed 
the dazzling glare of your hopes, you had been happier—both, you could 
scarcely be. Be assured of this, my son, the triumphs of a country can only 
be enjoyed by the child of the soil—the brave soldier, who lends his arm to 
the cause, feels he has little part in the glory.’ 

True, indeed— most true—I fee] it.’ 

‘And were it otherwise, how unsatisfying is the thirst for that same glory 
—how endless the path that leads to it—how many regrets accompany it— 
how many ties broken—how many friendships forfeited! No,no; eurnto 
your own land—to the country of your bith—some honourable career will 
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always present itself to him who seeks but independence, and the integrj 
of his own heart. Beneath the conquering eagles of the Emperor, there po 
men of every shade of political opinion—for the conscripuon is pitiless, 
There are Royalists, who love their king, and hate the usurper; there are 
Jacobins, whu worsiip Ireedom, and detesi the tyrant; there are stern Re- 
‘publicans— Vendeans, and followers of Moreau—but yet, all are Frenchmen 
La telle France, is the watchword that speaks to every heart—and Patrivtism 
is the bond between thousands, You have noshaie in this. The delusion 
of national glory can never throw its deception around you. Return, then 
to your country ; and be assured that, in Aer cause your least efiurts wil) be 
more epnobling to yourself, than the boldest deeds the hand of a mercenary 
ever achieved.’ 

The inborn desire to re-visit my Dative land needed but the counsels ot the 
priest to make it all powerful, and as,day by day, I plodded onward, my 
whole thoughts turned to the chances of my wear. and the means by whic) 
I could accomplish my freedom—tor the war still continued between France 
and England, and the blockade of the French ports was strictly Mainlained 
by a powerful fleet. ‘The difficuliy of the step only increased my desire tg 
etiect it; and a hundred projects did I revolve in my mind, without ever be. 
ing able to fix on one where success seemed likely. The very resolve, how. 
ever, had cheered my spirits, and given new courage to my heart—and ay 
object suggested a hope—and with a hope, life was no longer burthensome. 

Each morning now I set forward with a mind more at ease, and more 
open to receive pleasure from the varied objects which met me as | wen, 
Not so, my poor companion ; the fatigue of the journey, added to grea 
mental suflering, began to prey upon his health, and brought back an ague 
he had contracted in Egypt, trom the effect of which his constitution had neve, 
perfectly recovered. . 

At first the malady showed itself only in great depression of spirits, which 
made him silent for hours of the way—but soon it grew worse; he walked 
with much difficulty—took bat litle nourishment—and seemed impresseg 
with a sad foreboding that the disease must be fatal. 

‘I wanted to reach my village—my own quiet churchyard should haye 
been my resting-place,’ said he, as he sank wearied and exhausted on a lite 
bank at the road side— But this was only asick man’s fancy. Poor Alphonse 
lies tar away in the dreary plain of Auerstadt.’ 

The sun was just setting, of a clear day in December, as we halted on 
little eminence which commanded a distant view on every side: behing 
lay ihe dark forests of Germany, the tree-tops pressn:ing their massive wa- 
vy surface, over which the passing clouds threw momentary shadows ; betore, 
but still some miles away, we could trace the Rhine, its bright silver curren; 
sparkling in the sun; beyond, lay the great plains of France, and upon these 

e sick man’s eyes rested with a steadfast gaze. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, afler a long silence on both sides, ‘ the fields and the moun. 
tains, the sunshine and the shade, are like those of other lands — but the feeli 
which attaches the heart to country is an inborn sense—and the very ont 
“ home” brings with it the whole history of our affections, Evento look thus 
at his native country, is a blessing to an exile’s heart.’ 

I scarcely daved to interrupt the reverie which succeeded these few words; 
but when I perceived that he still remained seated, his head between his hands, 
and lost in meditation, | ventured to remind him that we were still above 
league from Heimbach, the litle village where we should pass the night—and 
that, ona road so wild and untrequented, there was little hope of finding shel. 
ter any nearer. 

‘You must lean on me, father—the night air is fresh and bracing, and atter 
a little it will revive you.’ The old man rose, without speaking, and taking 
my arm, began the descent of the mountain—his steps, however, were totler- 
ing and uncertain, his breathing hurried and difficult, and his carriage indi. 
cated the very greatest debilit7. 

‘1 cannot do it, my son,’ said he, sinking upon the grassy bench that skirt- 
ed the way : ‘ you must leave me. It matters little now where this frail body 
rests ; a few hours more and the rank grass will wave above it, and the rain 
beat over it unfelt. Lect us part here; an old man’s blessing for all our kind- 
ness will follow you through life, and may cheer you to think on hereafter.’ 

‘Do you then suppose | could leave you thus ?” said I reproachfully ; ‘ is ic 
so you think of me?’ 

*My minutes are few now, my child,’ replied he more solemnly, ‘and [ 
would pass the last moments of my life alone.—Well then, if you will not— 
leave me now for a little and return to me ; by that time my mind will be a lit 
tle calmer, and mayhap, too, my strength greater, and I may be able to accom- 
pany you to the village.’ 

1 acceded to this proposal the more willingly because it afforded me the hope 
of finding some means tu convey him to Heimbach ; and so having wrapped 
him carefully in my cloak, I hastened down the mountain at the top of my speed 


To be Continued 





ARRIVAL OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


On Saturday the authorities at Woolwich dockyard were kept in suspense 
frum an early hour in the morning until late at night, in the expectation, 
hourly, of the arrival of the Emperor of Russia. To speak more properly, 
however, it was ‘‘Count Orloff” whom they expected, for all the orders were 
given as forthe expected arrival, not of the Emperor, but of the Count. k 
was under this title that the Emperor was to travel. Baron Brunow, the 
Bussian Minister, came down to Woolwich on Friday evening, accompanied 
by M. Benkhausen, and during the whole of Saturday he was anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of his Royal master. 

As the Emperor was travelling wcog., it was understood that nu ceremony 
was to attend his reception—no guard of honour or salutes, or any marks of 
respect beyond what would be paid to any private individual of rank. Low 
Bloomfield, however, the Commandant of the Arsenal, and Sir Francis Col- 
lier, thee Commodore Superintendent of the Dockyard, were in attendance dur- 
ing the day, but not in uniform, or in any capacity of a ceremonial charae- 
ter. His Lordship, it seems, is personally known to the Emperor of Russia. 
The only person connected with the dockyard who was in uniform was Cap- 
tain Smith, R. N., and in his case it was in accordance with custom. The 
expected arrival had been kept so very generally a secrei—that is to say, with 
respect to the place of disembarkation, that there were very few persons in the 
neighbourhood of the dockyard. 

Hour afier hour passed away in wearisome expectation, Baron Brunow 
passing backwards and forwards trom his hotel to the landing place in eve 
dent perplexity. The Emperoi’s arrival was calculated to take place betweet 
12 and 2 o’clock, but hali-pasi 4 ame, and there were no signs of any vessel 
in sight, This rendered the arrival icss likely to occur betore 10 o'clock ai 
night, in consequence of the state of the ti ¢ rendering it impossible for ves 
sels of large burden to pass the Barking b’\ it was then supposed, thatin 
order to avoid unnecessary deteniion, the Emp» tnight have gone on to Do- 
ver, SO as to pass more quickly upto town by the ia. v 

All doubt was at anjend by 10 o’clock, when the arrive, — ‘hree large si¢ai- 
ers was signalled to the Dockyard authorities. The proved ww ve the Cyclops 
tle Merope, and the Cerberus (Dutch steamers), the former having on boaré 
the Emperor of Russia and Count Orloff, and the others the suite, lugg@s®, 
carriages, &. Assvon as the Cyclops had anchored, Baron Brunow av 
Sir Francis Collier went off in a boat to the vessel to fetch the Emperor. 
was a lovely moonlight night. Ata quarter past 10 o’clock the boat retur?- 
ed, bringing the Emperor and the Count, who landed at the steps on the Dock- 
yard-quay. Lanterns had been placed on each side of the steps, and a large 
body of the Greenwich and Woolwich police, under the superintendence . 
Mr. Mallalieu, were in attendance with lanterns to light the Emperor up © 
the carriages. The Emperor was dressed in a large travelling cloak of a 
grey colour, and he had on a travelling cap of the same. He stepped light 
from the boat on the steps, and walked rapidly on towards the carriages, # 
tended by Count Orloff, Baron Brunow, General Aldenberg, and his A 
de-Camp Prince Radziwill, Prince Wapichiké®, and Captain Aldenbert: 
Sir F. Collier and Captain Smith. Dr. Reinholds, his Majesty's physic#® 
was also in attendance. Lord Bloomfield drove up in his carriage, a? 
the Emperor about half way across the yard. He immediately alighted iow 
his carriage, and made a reverence to the Emperor, who gave him his ” 
to kiss. ‘They then walked side by side up to Sir Francis Collier's et 
the back of which His Majesty and those who were immeniately with ¥- 
entered, while the carriages were being drawn round to the front door. 2 
express was immediately sent off to Ashburnham-house and the Palace, 
nouncing the Emperor’s arrival. In a few minutes after (at 20 minutes’ 
o'clock) the carriages (two carriages and four) were drawn up at the fred! i 
Sir F. Collier's house, and the Emperor entered the first carriage. The © 
er conveyed Baron Brunow and Count Orloff. They drove off ata tt 

: j / half-past 11. The 
pace towards town, arriving at Asaburnham-house at amare 
were three other carriages and two large vans of luggage. he carriag réed 
the Emperor were on board the Cerberus, and were unshipped and forwa 
to town at about 4 in the murning. There were very few people to se€ 
Emperor, and the whole was done in the most private way. a 

Upon arriving at the Embassy the Emperor was received in the oc ée 
hall by the Baroness Branow and the Ambassador's secretaries, M. th the 
Koudriaffsky and M. de Berg. His Majesty shouk hands cordially ¥? 
Baroness, and was subsequently conducted to the suite of aparments Pref roe 
for his reception. At a later period the Emperor partook of cofiee Naa en 
Brunow, who arrived in town from Woolwich, with Chevalier Bep Th 
and the other members of his Majesty's suite, shortly after 11 o'clock. 

: ired to rest before midnight. 
aethe | iow attendants and several members of his suite were 2c0o™ 
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adaied in the various hotels in the neighbourhood. Yesterday morning the [I felt my sympathy so greatly awakened, that at the risk of being supposed 
Emperor rose shortly afier 8 o'clock, and breakfasied in his private apart-| idly curious, | as he to confirm her statement, and bowing to the clergy - 
ment, with a limited number of his suite, before9. After breakfast his Majesty | man, led the way to our salon. Irmmediately afier making choice of our apart- 
walked unattended im the gardens al the rear of the Embassy or some (me. | mente, my companious had started off to visit the Cathedral, the Palais de Jas- 
Precisely at balf-past 9 o'clock, his Roya) Highness Prince Albert, accompa-| tice, and the fair, which was at :hat moment being held in the town, so that I 
pied by Major-General Bowater and the Hon. Mr. Murray, arrived at (he | feared no interruption. 4 
Embemy ers Palace, in one of the Royal carriages, onavisit| afer s mutual interchange of civilities, the clergyman said, “ The lady, 

the 1 . ; 
” His Imperial Majesty was in the act of descending to receive his Royal ay ae apatane — | ot ene e aided olaede eee 
Highness, when both moby nny peveen ss esos mee child of ten years old, as a boarder in the convent bere. The auat resided 
Their mecting Wasens cf ihe most aSectionate anc cordial character. “| here some months, with a view, I have been told, of ascertaining that her 


Emperor threw his arms round the neck of the Prince Consort, and embraced 
him fervently ; Prince Albert returned the salute with great apparent feeling. | Meee ¥#* happy, and well treated by the ladies of the convent. A relation 


The Emperor then led his Royal-guest into the drawing room of the man- . 
sion, where they remained engaged in conversation together for a considerable | ‘WY Young girls soon became ft 
jod. The Emperor inquired affectionately afier the Queen, and expressed left the town, Anna Campbell devoted herself more assiduously to her com- 
_ ; ; ; ; fort, and treated her as ond self, nev home fora da hout be- 
an earnest hope that his sudden arrival in England would not de allowed to | '°' and trea e ese » Hever going & day without 
inconvenience Her Majesty and the Prince in any way, adding that he pur- | 9g 8ccompanied by her friend; and when Anna 8 fomily returned to England, 
to remain at any rate for a short period in the mansion he then occupied. | Clara seemed nearly broken hearted. Poor child! it was her firet heavy sor- 
The Prince was understood to have intimated that no inconverience could | ©¥, for on leaving ber parents she had been two young to teel all the bitter- 
possibly resolt from the Emperor's immediate removal to the Palace. Apart- | 2¢Ss of euch a parting; the indulgence of her aunt, the voyage, the change of 
ments had already been prepared, and it was her Majesty’s earnest desire that | scene, all had been so many distractions to her grief. The account of her fa. 
the Emperor should at once remove thither with the whole of his suite. At ther's death soon followed the departure of her friend; but with these tidings 
30 o’clock the Prince Consort took his departure, promising to return at half-| came also the assurance that her mother would hasten the arrangement of her 
st 1 o’clock for the purpose of conveying the Emperor to Buckingham | affairs, and repair to Abbeville to fetch her sole remaining treasure; and the 
Palace. tears which flowed for her father's death, whose character, she owned, always 
Shortly before 11 o’clock the Emperor, accompanied by Genera! Count Or- | impressed her more with fear than love, were dried by the thoughts of soon see- 
joff, Baron Brunow, and other members of his suite, Jett Ashburnham-house, | ing her gentle and tender mother, whose lips had never uttered a harsh 
to attend divine service at the chapel of the Russian Embassy in Welbeck- | word to her child. 
street. . . “Before Anna Campbell quitted Abbeville she besought us'to be kind to her be- 
The chapel was not unusually crowded, probably owing to the visit of the | loved Clara, and my wife often asked ber to pass an afternoon with us, but 
Emperor being altogether unexpected. The service was performed by the | when the time at which ber mother's arrival might be expected, Clara refused 
Rev. Mr. Popoff. t its conclusion the illustrious pany returned to the Em- | all entreaties tu leave the convent. 
bassy, arriving there ata tew misutes afier } o'clock. — ; “ ‘She might come in my absence,’ she would say, ‘and who but I should 
The Earle of Hardwicke, one of the Lords in Waiting to Her Hajesty ; | receive her!’ And then she would count the days and hours which had in. 
Lieutenant-Colonei Berkely Drummond, Groom in Waiting, and Lieutenant | teryened since the time Mdme Roubigne had writien to say the vessel in which 


She Alvion. 











Colonel Wylde, Equerry to Prince Albert, arrived at Ashburnham-house | her passage was taken would sail. But no mother arrived; and she became too 
excited to eat or sleep, and could only watch and pray. Too soon, alas! a 


about halt-past 120’clock, and upon the return of the Emperor from chapel 
were introduced to his Imperial Majesty. The noble Earl intormed the Em- 

or that he had received for himself and the two abovenamed officers, Her 

ajesty’s commands to be in attendance upon the Emperor during his stay 
jn this country. The Emperor was pleased to express his thanks for the at- 
vention shown to him, and conversed with the noble Earl for some time. 

At halt-past one o’clock precisely his Royal Highness Prince Albert re- 
turned to the Embassy, on this occasion accompanied by Sir Robert Peel. 
The carriage containing the Prince and Sir Robert Peel drove into the court- 
yard of the mansion. His Royal Highness alighted, and with Sir Robert 
Peel entered the hall. Herethey were met by the Emperor, and the Prince 
having presented the Premier to His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor shook 
hands heartily with Sir Robert. ‘The Emperor then entered the Prince’s car- 
riage, and together with his Royal Highness drove off towards Buckingham 
Palace. Sir Robert Peel rode in the second carriage with General Count 
Orloff and General Adlerberg ; and several members of the Emperor's suite 
followed in other carriages. ‘There were very few persons assembled in 
Dover-street at this period to witness the departure of the Royal ‘ cortége,’ 
an¢ no manifestation of loyalty took place beyond a respectful uncovering of 
heads as the illustrious personages passed out at the gates. Arriving at Back- 
ingham Palace the Emperor was presented to Her Majesty by Prince Al- 
bert. His Imperial Majesty subsequently partook of a splendid dejeuncr, to 
which the Queen invited him, and afierwards paid a visit to the King of 
Saxony, in his apartments at the Palace. At half-past 2 o’clock the Royal 
carriages were again ordered to the gates, for the a. of conveying the 
Emperor on a round of visits to the various members of the Royal family, 
and at 35 minutes to three His Imperial Majesty entered the first carriage, 
accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

In the second carriage rode General Count Orioff and Baron Bruno w, and 
four other carrisges were filled with the Emperor's suite. 

The Royal party first proceeded to Marlborough-house to pay{a visit to the 
Queen Dowager, and thence went tu Cambridge-house, to honour the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge with acall. The next visit was made to her Roy- 
al Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, in Park-lane, and theneethe carriages 
proceeded through Hyde-park to Kensington, where the Emperor visited her 
Royal Higness the Princess Sophia. Returning along the Park-road the Roy 
al cortege met the King of Saxony, who was proceeding to the Princess’s res- 
idence in one of the Royal carriages, attended by his suite in several other car- 
niages. The two monarchs recognized, and bowed to each other-as the car- 
riages passsed. 

The Emperor then proceeded to Apsley-house, to honour his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington with a visit. The gallant Duke descended tothe hail to receive 
his Imperial Majesty and the Prince Consort, himself conducting them to the 
splendid saloons on the first floor of the mansion The Emperor appeared de- 
ligated to meet the gallant Duke, and after shaking hands very cordislly with 
him entered into conversation for some minutes, complimenting his Grace 
on the splendour of his mansion and its appurtenances. Thence the Royal 
cortege drove back to the embassy, where the Emperor alighted and took leave 
of the Prince Consort. 

At half-past 4 o'clock the Emperor retired to his private apartments, and 
being excessively fatigued trom the exertions of the last few days fell into a 
sound sleep, from which he did not awake until nearly 6 o'clock. During this 
interval His Majesty the King of Saxony, attended by Beron Gersdorff and 
M. Minkowitz, called at the embassy. The King would not allow the Em- 
peror to be disturbed, and left Ashburnham-house without seeing His Majesty. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge also called shortly after the 
King of Saxony had left. The Royal Duke was attended by Baron Knese- 
beck, and having conversed for some time with Baron Brunow also left with- 
out seeing the Emperor. This was the secoud time his Royal Highness had 
called on the Emperor yesterday without being fortunate enough to meet His 
Majesty ; the Duke having reached Ashburrham-house just as the Emperor 
left in the morning with Prince Albert. 

At a quarter to8 o'clock three of the Royal carriages drove up to the em- 
bassy, for the purpose of conveying the Emperor and his suite to Buckingham 
Palace, and a few minutes before that hour his Imperial Majesty, accompanied 
by General Count Orloff, got into the first, his suite entering the succeeding car- 
riages, which together drove off in the direction of the Palace. 

The Emperor wore the full dress uniform of a ,»neral officer, and all the 
members of his suite (with the exception of Baron Brunow and Dr. Reinolds) 
were similarly attired 

His Imperial Majesty returned from the Palace about 11 o'clock, and slept 
at the embassy last night. 

This day the Emperor will proceed from London to Windsor Castle, on a 
visit to Her Majesty ; the court being about to remove to that magnificent pal- 
ace 

Captain Hay, one of the Assistant Police Commissioners, has been appoint- 
ed to @tend His Majesty during his stay inthis country. He has a small body 
of otticers of the A division under his command, and is attended by Mr. Su- 
perintendent May and two or three inspectors. Mr. Steed, who is attached to 
the private establishment at the Palace, remains on doty at Ashburnham-house 
during the Emperor's residence there-— Times, June 3d. 


————_—_—_ 


A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A LADY TRAVEL- 
LING THROUGH PICARDY. 

On leaving Amiens this morning, we had intended proceeding as far as 
Montreuil to sleep, but an accident to our carriage forced us to decide on re- 
maining at Abbeville. 
Doubiless we have all felt how much more susceptible we are of impres- 
sions at some moments than at others. Outside the gates we met a funeral— 
the reverence shown in France even by the lower orders to a funeral had, on 
first visiting the country, struck me very forcibly ; but habit had so famil- 
jarized me to this faci, that it could not have been the circumstance of our 
oostillons drawing to the side of the road and remaining uncovered while the 
mournful procession passed which so strongly awakened my sympathy, and 
rendered me anxious to know whose funeral it was. 
On entering the court-yard of the Hotel de | Europe, every countenance 


seemed to wear a mournful expression. They all bustled about to inquire 


letter was received, tellug of the wreck of the vessel. In one instant hope 
was crushed. Clara was doubly an orphan, and alone in the world; formany 
weeks she lingered on a bed of sickness, but youth triumphed and her life 
was spared. 

*-On her recovery, the superior of the convent proposed that she should re- 
main with them,(hapless girl! where else could she go’) She pointed out to 
her with kindness but with truth how unprotected must be her situation did 
she leave the convent. At the same time, she said, their relative positions 
must be changed. She could no longer be a boarder, for she was penniless 
and the house a poor one; but by becoming one of them she would secure a 
home and a protection for life. 

‘ The nuns, by whom she was mucb beloved, urged it; every being about 
the convent had loved the gente girl, every one had sympathised with the heart- 
stricken daughter : and now all joined to entreat she would stay with them. 

‘ At that time, I went to see her, and with so much meekness, and with 
such exemplary piety did she speak of her loss, and of the goodness of God in 
providing her, through the kindness of her friends in the convent, with a sanc- 
tuary for life, that my arguments were fainter than I had intended to use in 
contravention of this plan. Whathadltoofler her? Nothing. And when 
I looked on her young and lovely form, | halt doubted il, indeed, poor and al- 
most triendless as she was, she might find so happy a lot in the world. 

‘ Her novitiate was short; she had already passed five years in the daily du- 
ties of a convent life, and at the expiraticn of one month, Clara Roubigné pro- 
nounced, as sister Marie, those vows which lor ever separated her trom all 
worldly intercourse. , : ° ‘ . ; , 


“The following day, as Sister Marie and another nun were occupied in the 
performance of some household duties in the apartment of the superior, a 
noise was heard of carriage wheels, the cracking of whips became louder, and 
seemed closely approaching the convent walls. ‘Come away, come quickly,’ 
said the elder nun ; but her companion moved not; some instinctive feeling 
riveted her tothe spot. A carriage stopped —the bell was rung—a lady 
dressed in black rushed by the window; then a wild shriek was uttered. The 
nun looked back, and beheld Sister Marie extended on the floor. 

“Vain were all attempts, for many luurs, to restore animation; and when 
the hapless victim gave signs of life, reason was was gone. For some days, she 
existed a prey to violent convulsions; but noray of light agein fell on the mind 
of Clara Roubigne till, with her last-drawn breath, she murmured the word 
* Mother !’ 


| by por, v. Pinder; Ens. J Wilkinson to be Lieut, by 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette, 
Cronen Office, May Z3.—Member revurned to serve in thie present Parliament. 
oe 4 rpg = a E-q , Rear-Admiral of the Bioe, Comp, 
o » in the room of the Rt ho has 
the office of Governor-General of ie ae ee seg 
Crnen Office, Mor 30.—Members returned to serve in this 
ment.—Borovat or Becxinonam. The Right Hon. Sir 
Fremantle, Bart.—Crry or Cnicuester. * 
commonly called Lord Arthur Lennox. 


Buckingham Palace, May %3.—The Queen was this day 


t Parlia- 
s Francis 
Right Hon. Arthur Lennox, 


to confer 


of my wife's had, some time before, placed a niece of her own there. These | the hono , : : [_ pleased ; 
e; and when Clara Roubigne’s aunt a ae nay mel epgne upon Frederick Thesiger, ksq. Her Majesty's 


Foreign. Office, May 18.—'The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
Bernhard Hebeler, as Consul-General in the United Kingdon, for the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, 

Office of Ordnance, May V8.—Royal Regiment of Artiliery—Pirst La Robt 
Miller Mundy to be Second Capt, v Murray, retired on balf pay. Second 
Lt Michael 8 Biddolph to be First Li, v Mandy. ; 


ar Office, May 24.—15th Lt Drags. —Ens G A Hartman, fin 25th Ft, to be 
Cornet without pur, v. Blandy, promoted ; Paymaster JG H Holmes, fm 35th 
Ft. to be Paymaster, v. Routh. Coldatream Reg of Foot Guards —Capt the 
Hon F J K Villiers, fm 73d Ft, to be Lieut and Capt, v. the Hon F WC Vil- 
here, whoexch. 3d Reg. Foot—Lieut G Bridge to be Capt without pur, vice 
Chatterton, dec. ; Ens T G Souter to be Lieut, v. Bridge; J, Roohfort, gen:., 
ty be Ens, v. Souter. 7th Foot—Lieut W Monck, fm 84th Foot, to be Lievt., 
v. De Montmorencie, app to 50th Ft. 11th Feot—Capt J Goold, fm half-pay 
Unatt, to be Capt, v. Chainbre, ; Capt © Agnew, fm half-pay Unatt, to 
be Capt, v¥ ES Farmar, who exch; Lieut V F Story to be Capt, by pur, ¥ 
Agnew, who rets; Ers JR TH Parker to be Lieut, by pur, v. Story ; j Roe, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v. Parker; JS Travers, gent, to be Ens, without pur, 
. Powell, removed to 49th Ft. 13th Foot— Lieut. T B Speedy to be Ad). v 

Sinclair, prom; Ensign C C Abbott, to be Lieut without pur, v. Speedy, app 

Adjutant ; J Nichol, gent, to be Ens, v. Abbott. 15th Foot—Capt G Pinder 
to be Major, by pur, v. Ellis, who rets; Lieut the Hon F Colborne to be Capt, 
tr, v. Colborne; Edw Ii 
Dering, gent, to be Ens, by por, v. Wilkinson. 22d Foot—Capt J Heatly, (m 
49th Ft, to be Capt, v. Chalmers, who exch. 23d Foot—Capt D Lysons, fm 
3d W I Reg, to be Capt, v. W Alcock! who rets on half-pay Unatt. 26th Fi— 
T E Bloomfield, gent, to be Ens without pur, ¥ Hartman, app to 15th Hussars. 
27th Foot—Capt Wm W T Cole, from tet W I Reg, to be Capt, v. Neynoe. 

whoexch. 28th Foot—Lieut J E H Pryce to be Capt, by pur, v. O'Connell, 
who rete; Ensign S Read to be Lieut, without pur, viee Grant, dee ; Ens. T 
Mitchell to be Lieut, without pur, vice Read, whose promotion on 28th March, 
1844, has been cancelled; Ens. 8 LA B Messiter to be Lieut, by pur, ¥ Pryce ; 
E Collins, gent, to be Ens by pur, vice Messiter; C G Walsh, gent, tobe Ens, 
v. Mitchell. 40th Foot-—Ens. H T F White, fm 58th Ft, to be Ena, vice Sy- 

monds, app to 99h Ft. 41st—Capt W L Peard, fm half-pay 62d Foot, to be 

Capt, v. P Brown, who exch; Lieut H Downes to be Capi, by pur, v. Peard, 

who rets; Ens. E R Wethered to be Lieut, by por, ¥ Downes; 8 H Page, 

gent, 'o be Eos, by por, v. Sutherland, prom. in 44th Ft. 42d Foot—W G 

Cameron, gent, to be Ensign, without pur, ¥. Maclachlan, who resigns. 44th 
Foot—Ens A J Sutherland, fm 41st Ft, to be Lieut, without pur, v. White, whe 
rets, 48th Foot—Capt W T Servantes. from balf-pay York Chasseurs, to be 
Capt. v. A Dovelan, who exch; Lieut H Bromley to be Capt, by purchase. v 

Servantes, who rets; Ens A Selleck to be Lieut, by pur, v. Bromley; HG T 
Elton, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v. Selleck. 49th Foot—Capt J Chalmers, fm 
the 22d Foot, to be Captain, vice Heatly, who exchanges; Ensign Charles 
Lowes Powell, from the 11th Foot, to be ensign, without purchase, 54th 
foot.—Ensign George Henry Wynyard, trom the 99th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice White, appointed to the 40th Foot. Sth Foot.—Lieutenant William 
Bridges, trom the 96th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Holmes, who exchanges. 
73d Foot.—Captain the Hon. Frederick William Child Villiers, trom the 
Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, to be Captain, vice the Hon. Fran- 
cis John Robert Villiers, who exchanges ; Captain Daniel Gardiner Freer, 
trom the balf-pay Unattatched, to be Captain, vice the Hon. Frederick Wi- 
liam Child Villiers, who exchanges, 95th Foot —Lieutenant Robert Charles 
Holmes, from the 95th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Bridges, who exchanges 

9th Foot.—Ensign, John Jermyn Symonds, from the 40th Poot, to be Ensign 
vice Wyynard — to the 58th Foot, Ist West India Regiment. —Cap 
tain Rawdon 8. Campbell Neynoe, from the 27th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Cole, who exchanges, 3d West India Regiment.—Captain James Parson 
Berry, trom half pay unattached, to be Captain, vice Lysons appointed to 
the 23d Foot. 








“ T need not, Madam,” continued the clergyman, ‘tell you that it was her 
mother who(miraculously preserved with two other passengers frou the wreck,) 
had come thus suddenly to claim her child. It only remains,”’ added he, 
while his voice was choked by emotion, and my tears were flowing fast, “ to 
inform you that it was Madame Roubigne’s funeral you met before entering 
the town. Just this day month she arrived full of hope.’’ 

“Ah!” interrupted J, ‘and may that hope ere this have been perfected by 
the union of mother and child, where no more parting shall be known.” 





Summary. 

Destruction or Naworta Castie, Tar Seat or tar Eant or Car- 
LISLE BY Fire.—We regret to state that this venerable pile, which is assuci- 
ated with many a stirring event in border history, was totally destroyed by 
fire on Saturday evening. The fire began in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the great hall, and soon spread through the entire quadrangle, burning 
with such intense fury as almost to defy the great exertions made under the 
direction of John Ramshay, Esq.. to save the relics of antiquity—books, pic - 
tures, and ancient furniture, with which the castle was stored. By eight 
o'clock the castle was burned down, with the exception of the stewards 
residence on the western and a portion of ‘ Belted Whilie’s’ tower on the 
eastern side of the quadrangle. The amount of property saved is more than 
might have been expected; but the damage which occurred is altogether ir- 
reparable, 

Ituness or THe Deere D’Ancovteme.—A letter from Goritz, of the 15th 
ult., quoted by the Gazette de France, says:—' The Duc d’Augouleme is in 
a hopeless state. A catastrophe is shortly expected. His sufferings are tright- 
tul. The Duke de Bordeaux is still here, and indeed, atthe present cunjunc- 
ture, he cannot be absent.’ 

Novet Scene tn a Jury Box.—A case was tried in the Palace Court a 
few days since in which a poor woman sought to recover compensation ir dam- 
ages for iDjuries «ustained from a barrister of the Inner Temple, named Carter, 
caused by being run over aud knocked down by his horse taking fright and 
running away ; and the question which the jury had to consider was, whether 
the accident was occasioned by furious driving, or whether it was purely acci 
dental, when no blame could be attached to the driver. The damages were 
lad at 191. 198. After the jury had been locked up nine hours, they sert to 
the judge to inform him that there was not the slightest possibility of agreeing. 
The learned judge again read his wotes, and explained to the jury the question 
which they had to determine. 

After another hour had elapsed, one of the jury, of the name of Eamonson, 
the proprietor of a well-known bedding and furniture establishment in the 
Strand, sent a note to the learned judge, stating that he differed in opinion 
with eleven of his fellow jurymen, and added that he was fully determined 
not to be starved into a verdict, neither would he endure to be brow-beaten or 
quarrelled with because he differed in opinion; he also added, that he was 
in ill-health and required stimulants, and that the officer in charge of the jury 
wonld not even allow him a glass of water; but let the consequence be what 
it would, he would never alter hismind. His lordship intimated two the jury, 
that ifthey did not agree by eleven o'clock they must be locked up until the 
following morning. Thejary were now heard by the public in the court in 
loud and angry altercation, and it was pretty clear that language of the most 
refined description was not made use of, and it was conjectured that from 


‘et BreveiColonel George Henry ‘Zubleke, from Major half-pay 
Portugese service, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, without purchase, 

To be Major without purchas.—Brevet Colone| Sir William Chalmers, from 
Captain balf-pay 57th Foot, Brevet Colonel Charles Beckwith, from Cap 
tain half-pay of the Rifle Brigade. 

7 To be Captain without purchase. —Lieutenant James Goold, from the 11th 
oot. 

Brevet —Captain William Love Peard, of the 41st Foot, to be Major in 
the Army. Captain Charles Agnew, of the 11th Foot to be Major in the 
Army. 

Memorandum.—The names of the Sergeant-Major appointed to an Ensign- 
ey in the 3d Foot, on the 22d of December, 1843, are William Colborn, nut 
William Colborn Collum as soot d stated, 

War Office, May 3\.—6th Dragoons.—Lieutenant Henry Stone, from the 
37th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice fleeming, who exchanges. 9h Light Dra 
goons.—Cornet Alexander Hawtrey to be Lieutenant, vice Colville, promoted 
in the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; Chandos Frederick Clifton, gent., to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Hawtrey. 15th Light Dragoons.—Cornet Wil 
liam Blucher Lumley Sleigh to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Norton, 
who retires; William Veall Greetham, gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Sleigh. Ist. Regiment of Foot.—Captain and Paymaster James Espinasse, 
from the 29th Foot,to be Paymaster, vice Sharp, deceased, 2d Foot.—Frede- 
ric John Folliott Payne, gent., to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Hunter, promo- 
ted on the Staff. 3d Pool Asians Surgeon Alexander Smith, trom the 17th 
Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Macqueen, deceased. 17th Foot.—Assistant-Sur- 

eon John Shaw Willes, M. D., from the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice 
Smith, promoted in the 3d Foot, 27th Foot.—John Richard Hedges Becher, 
gent., tu be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires. 

29th Ft—Lt James Herbert Clay, f’m the 59th Ft tu be Paymaster, vice 
Espinasse, appointed tothe Ist Ft. 27th Ft—Lt John E Fleeming from the 
6th Drags, to be Lt, v Stone who exch, 46th Ft—Ensign John E Spilling wo 
be Lt, v Moffat dec: Ensign Heory F Sandwith to be Lt without p, v Spil- 
ling whose promotion on the 28th of April, 1644, has been cancelled ; John 
Hickinbotham Chambers, gent to be Ensign without p, v Sandwith. 47th 
F't—Robert C Gordon gent to be Ens by p, v Peacock who retires, 49th Ft— 
Lt Henry 8 M D Fulton f’m the 62d Ftto be Lt, v Bartley, who exch 

52d Foot—Raphael Woodman Reade, MD, to be Assistant-Sureeon, vice 
Robinson, appointed to the Staff. 62d Foot—Lieutenant WalterT yler Bart- 
ley, from the 49th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Fulton, who exchanges 
70th Foot—Captain John Brown to be Major, by purchase, vice Taylor, 
who retires; Lieutenant William Robert Brereton to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Brown; Ensign George Alfred Schreiber to be Lieutenant, by 
purchase, vice Brereton ; George Ryan, gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Schreiber. 

73d Fout—Lieutenant Walter Beresford Faunce to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Sandeman, who retires; Ensign Charles Hoghton to be Lieuten- 
ant, by purchase, vice Faunce ; William Nash, gent, to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Hoghton, 

Lifle Brigade—Captain Robert Walpole to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Saumarez, promoted; Lieutenant Henry Oldfield Bowles to be Captain, by 
porchet, vice Walpole ; Second Lieutenant John Ferdinand Beckwith to be 

‘irst Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Bowles; Arthur Lowiher, gent, to be 
Second Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Beckwith. 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Lieutenant Charles John Colville, from 








| ‘words they would come to blows,’ Shortly before ten o'clock the jury came 


that it would be impossible for them to agree. Mr. Hewlett replied they 
must retire. Mr. Kamonson, who appeated much excited, violently exclaim- 
ed, ‘ No, I willnever go into that room again to be bully-ragged ito a ver- 





our pleasure, to unload the carriage, to ask if we would dine, &. &c.; but 
their eyes were red and swollen, and it was with difficulty the chambermaid 
could speak without tears. 

My mind, still dwelling on the funeral we had met, ledime at once to as- 
sociate their sorrow with this event. “Know you whose funeral we have just 
me',"asked I of the landlady. This question was sufficient to rend asunder 
the veil which civility and habitual policy had thrown over the grief of my 
hostess, and she replied, sobbingly, “Alas! yes; it was the funeral of a broken- 
hearted lady. Bot there is the English clergyman coming up the court-yard; 
perhaps Madame would wishto hear the poor lady's history’ Well can he 
teli it; for hardly could a brother have been kinder to her in her sorrow.’ 

The clergyman approached us, and Madame M communicated to him 
that his compatriote (pointing to me) had signifieda wish to be informed of 
the events which caused the death of the lady whose funeral she had met; and 
though this assertion was rather the expression of my thoughts than my words, 





fiet’ Several of the jury, addressing Mr. Eamonson, ‘ Wherever you are, 
there will we be ;’ whee the whole oi the jury expressed their devermination 
| to remain ip court 
| ‘The scene of quarreliing and recrimination that now ensued in the jury-boz 
surpasses description. All cousultation was at an end, and the jury commenc- 
| ed amusing themselves in various ways; some prepared to take a comfurta- 
ible nap, others commenced reading, while the remainder wared abgot the 
| court, exclaiming, ‘ What a laughing-stock we are making of ourselves!’ At 
length, shortly before mduight, the learned judge again took his seat on the 
bench, end, addressing the jury, said, as there was no probability of thew agree 
ing, he could, if he thonght fit, lock them up until the following morning, but 
be foresaw that no good would result from such a proceeding, 48 in the moro- 
ing, it wes clearly apparent, they would be as far off agreeing as ever: he had 
therefore come to the resolution of discharging them without giving s verdict, 
and they were discharged accordingly. 


into courtin a very exciied siate, and informed Mr. Hewlett, the registrar, ; 


the 9th Light Dragoons, to be Captain by purchase, vice Edwards, 
Unattached.— Brevet Colonel the Hon. CLaries Gore, from Major hali pay 
Unatiached, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, without purchase. Major the Hon 
| Jobo St. Vincent Saamarez, fromthe Rifle Brigade, to be Lieutenant-Col 
| by purchase, vice Gen. Alexander Jobn Goldie, who retires, Brevet Coi 
W im. Campbell, from Capt, halt-pay 23d Foot, to be Major, without purchase 
Brevet.—Mayor Alexander Murray Tulloch, hali-pay Unattached, Military 
Superintendent of Out Pensioners, to be Lieutenaut-Col. in the Army 
Hospital- Staf,.—Assisiant-Sargeon Wm. Robinson, MLD... from the 52d 
| Foot, to be Assisiant-Sargeon to the Forces, vice Willes, appointed to the 
i7th Foot. Memorandum. —The Christian names of Ensign Coles, of the ist 
| Foot are Richard George, and not Thomas George, as previously stated 
| Office of Ordnance, May 2.—V iret Lieutenant CharlesLionel FitzGerald to 
be Second Captain, vice Robertson, deceased. Second Lientenant Henry 
Arthur Vernon tu be First Lieutenant. vice Fitzgerald. Memorandum.—The 
dates of Promotions of the undermentioned Officers have been altered as folluw 
Second Captain P. Maclean, April 14,1844. Second Captain A. Benn, 
April 15, 1844. Second Captain R. M. Mundy, April 28, 1844. First Lieut. 
Hon. W.C. Yelverton, April 14, 1844. First Liewlenant 8. Robinson, April 
15, 1844, Fiist Lieutenant M. 8. Biddulph. April 28, 1844, 
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IRELAND—STATE PROSECUTIONS. 
COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH. 


Trimty Torm opened on Wedoesday, the 22d ult., and there was, of course, 


a full attendance of the Bar, in the expectation that judgment would be pro- 
nounced upon the motion for a new trial in the case of tne Queen vs. Daniel 
O'Connell and others. Toward the close of the day, the Cozrt intimated that 
they would give judgment on Friday, This aunouncement caused a full atten- 
dance in the Court on the day ficed. On the sitting of the full Court, shortly 
after eleven o'clock, the case of “* The Queen against Daniel O'Connell and 
others " having been called, 

Mr Justice Poses proceeded to deliver bis judgment. Having stated t 
nature of the charge, as set forth in the indictment, he p ded to der 
the grounds upon which the motion for a new trial had been rested by the 
counsel for the traversers. The objections as to mere form, such as the imis- 





b : &c., he briefly answered. Pass- | ly 10 stay the sentence until the judginent ot the House of Lords could be had. 
neaer of SEE. EASY, tab jo:yened, Gav eae, ae er Pa of the na of | All he asked of their Lordships to do was, to pass whatever sentence they in 





ing over the objection to the panel, arising out of the 
the Catholic jurors, as being properly matter of challenge, not of 4 new trial, 
he vindicated the Court from the objection that it had been deficient in explicit. 
ness as to the law of conspiracy. He expressed his concurrence in the gieater 
rt of the charge, with the law laid down, ana the facts submitted to the jury, 

t thought that there had been substantial error in admitting certain newspa- 
pers, the property of Messrs. Berrett, or Duffy, as being per se evideuce of facts 
done, of speeches made, by Mr. O'Connell, which were not otherwise in evi 
dence. Reports in newspapers were no proof of facts, nor could narrative 
statements made, on the authority of their proprietors, who were responsible 
for them, he brought in evidence as to the acte or speeches of another. The 
tions in The Pilot or Freeman, were evidence against Messrs. Bsrrett or 

, bat not against Mr. O'Connell, except, in so far as the acts of the former 

could affect the Jatter, and, therefore, the Court had been substantially wrong 
in stating that Mr, O'Connell had been at Mallow aud Tara, and made certain 
speeches there, which were justly and strongly commented upon, when there 
was nothing in evidence to prove the assertion but those newspaper reports. 
In the course of hie defence, Mr. O'Connell remarked, with justice, that the 
Crown er, in a circle with regard to those journals, for first they used them 
to prove & conspiracy existed, and having so deduced that fact, they used 
the narratives of these to acts of conspiracy against individuals. 
He was of opinion that these news should not have been used until the 
had been proved; i , there was abundance of proof to implicate 

Mr. O'Connell in the conspiracy without their aid ; yet, with the former im- 
pressivn on his mind, and mindful of the principle of civil law, which holds that 
one impr issue vitistes a verdict, no matter how well supported by other 
evidence, he thought Mr. O'Connell entitled to a new trial, inure especially as 
he could not say how far the jury had beew influenced in their verdict by this 
new evidence, which was, in his mind, so improper for their considera- 
tion. ith respect to the Rev. Mr. Tierney, it had been urged that there were 
some peculiar circumstances, and his counsel had relied upon the fact that no 
previous knowledge of the acts of the other traversers had been attributed to, 
or proved against him by the Crown, although he certainly joined the associa- 
tion, and made a very reprehensible speech there on the 3d of October; but 
as membership of that body was not legal, and nu previous knowledge or cun- 
cert with others had been proved, he thought these facts should have been 
more plainly laid before the jury, and would direct a new trial for the reverend 
gentleman, on the ground of vagueness and looseness in the charge. 
Mr. Justice CRAMPTON next delivered his judgment, which was very 
long and careful. He agreed with his brother Perrin in every point, save the 
admissibility of the map against Mr. O’Connell, which he thought 
were clearly matter to go belore the jury, even if the statements therein were 
false ; for he held that Mr. O'Connell was responsible for them, as they were 
published in pursuance of the common object, and that the publication was 


ipso facto part of the conspiracy. He thought that his brother Perrin’s remarks | tions, the ‘T'raversers were conveyed to the Richmond Penitentiary, in the 
with regard to the Rev. Mr. Tierney were just,and concurring in them as | Circular-road, their future place of confinement. ‘They proceeded thither in 
he did, he would direct a new trial for that gentleman, even at a risk of in- | three carriages, attended by a large body of police. A great maty people ran 


cluding all the traversers in it, for he could not, at sucha hazard, permit him 
to suffer wrong, That course, however, would be obviated, if the Crown could 
entet a ay 7 oN him, which would satisfy him (Sir J. Crampton). 

Mr. Justice BURTON followed, and in a judgment, of his usual ability, 
stated the reasons on which he thought the motion should be refused on every 
point to all the t-aversers. 

The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE commenced his judgment shortly before 
six o'clock, He expressed his entire concurrence in the arguments on which 
his brother Burton rested his refusal of a new trial. 

On the foliowing day a fresh attempt was made to delay judgment. 

Mr. Wurresive entered the Court, and proceeded tu say, that he had to 
move for a return in the shape of an amendment of the postea, by placing on 
that document certain facts which the defendants claimed to have put upon 
the record. [The learned counsel here read the notice.}] Of the facts which 
they sought to place upon the record, there could be no dispute. The first 
fact was the extension of the trial into the vacation ; the second was the sep- 
aration of the jurors during the progress of the trial. These, he said, were 
the first two points of his motion, and it was clear that they were perfectly 
consistent with it. The other grounds of his application acted on the indict- 
ment, the issue paper, and the finding of the jury. They had found some of 
the defendants guilty of certain parts of various counts, and had found others 
of them not guilty upon certain parts, and it was his wish to have the ‘ find- 
ing "’ precise y the same as they found it; he had framed his postea in that 
way, and would read it for their lordships. [Counsel here read the form in 
whiich he desired to have the finding worded.) He wished to state exacily 
hat his objection was—they began by saying that the said jurore, upon their 
oaths, find the said Daniel O'Connell, &c., &c., guilty of &c., &c.—but the 
wy had not found them guilty of the intent, as there stated, at all—and he 
(Mr. Whiteside) only desired to have the finding of the jury exactly as that 
finding was given. 

The Arrorney-Generat replied, and showed that the case, as stated by 
Mr. Whiteside, had already been adjudged upon its merits, that the separation 
of the jury had been acceded to by their counsel, and that the finding was in 
@orrect terms of the record. 

After some discussion, the Court unanimously refused the motion, princi- 
pally on the ground, as they alleged, that Mr. Moore having consented to the 
separation of the jury, it would be a breach of compact to accede to it; and, 
also, because the motion to alter the postea should have been made within the 
first four days of the last term. ‘The traversers, however, were determined to 
make another attempt, in the form of a 

MOTION IN ARREST OF JUDGMENT. 

Sir Couman O'Loonven said that the motion to amend the postea having 
been disposed of, he had to move, on the part of the traversers, in arrest of 
judgment ; but being wholly unprepared, he trusted their lordships would give 
him time until Monday morning. 

This was most strongly opposed by the Chief-Justice and the Attorney- 
General, who contended that Sir C. O'Loughlen should proceed at unce—af- 
ter the great delay already permitted, no further time should be granted. 

Six Cotman O'Loonten stated that he was pot prepared ; and it was final- 
ly agreed that he should state the outline of the arguments he intended to use, 
which he did in Court; and further, that he should furnish the Attorney-Gen- 
eral with the cases he intended to cite in support of his motion, that night— 
and upon this understanding, the Court agreed to adjourn. 

On Monday, Sir C. O" Loouzen brought forward his motion, and spoke upon 
it for several hours. He described himself as counsel for Mr. O'Connell only ; 
and, as it was evident that each of the traversers sought to be heard by coun- 

sel, the Court interfered, and ruled absoiutely that only two counsel should 
be heard on each side. The Court adjourned at half-past four. 

On Tuesday, the Soricrror-Generat replied to Sir C. O'Loghlen, and was 
followed by Mr. M'Donaon, for the traversers. 

On Wednesday, the Attorney-General commenced his reply, and conclud- 


ed at half-past one o'clock. The Chief Justice then proceeded to give judg- | tenders his services to all who may desire his aid. 


ment on the motion, and stated that the whole Court was unanimous in retus- 

ing a new trial. He ec ndemned, in strong language, the legal subtleties and 

—_ of law that were resorted to by the traversers for the purposes ot 
ay. 

Judges Burton, Crampton, and Perrin, in succession, delivered their opi- 
nions, which are in accordance with those of the Chief Justice. The traver- 
sers were in attendarce waiting the sentence. Mr. O'Connell made an affi- 
davit, yesterday, to the effect that it is not customary to execute a sentence 
pending a writ of error. 

At a quarter to five the Court adjourned till next morning, when sentence 
Will be passed,—but a motion wil! be brought forward that it may not be 
Pat into operation till the jadgment on the writ of error shall be given. 

_ Tharsday morning having been fixed for bringing the traversers up for 
judgment, the popular excitement, which for some time past seemed to be 
— began again to display some ot its former vigour, and the prepara- 

ons made about the courts might be taken asacriterion to the extent to which 
it prevailed. 

As soon as the doors of the court were thrown open, aia few minutes past 
ten, all the seats which could be placed at the disposition of the bar or the 
public were thronged with people. Several ladies appeared in the galleries. 
; Mr. O'Connell, accompanied by Mr. Smith O’Brien, M.P., and by Mr. 
—— entered the traversers’ bar at half-past ten; and a scene ensued which, 
we 


ieve, is altogether unprecedented in a court of justice. All the barris- |“ 
















withelapping of hands. This demonstration of acclamation continued for a 
lew minutes. 

At twenty minutes atter eleven o'clock the fall Court sat. 

The Cater Jusrice, on taking his seat, asked the Attorney-General if he 
had anything to move, and that geutleman replied in the negative. 
Mr. MOORE, Q.C., then rose and said, that onthe part of Daniel O’Con- 
nell and others he had to apply to the court, and whatever sentence it might 
think proper to pass should not be put into operation until after jadgment 
should be pronounced upon « writ of error, whivh it was the intention of the 
traversers to prosecule with all possible speed. The application was found- 
ed upon the proceedings which had taken place in that court, and an affidavit 
made by Mr. O'Connell, which was to the effect that he would, with all pos- 
sible speed, bring bis writ of error before the House of Lords ; that it should 
be prosecuted bona fide, and that his object was pot to cause delay, but mere- 


their wisdom think fit, and to name such a day for its commencing Ww operate, 
as would enable the traversers, in the meantime, to prosecute the writ of er- 
ror, and he pledged himself that would be dune with the greatest possible 
speed. If the judgment would be confirmed, then he submitted that the result 
would be giving bail to any amount, to answer whatever sentence their Lord- 
ships mi ft be pleased w order, and, upon these grounds, he most respect- 
fully submitted that the order should be granted. 
Vhe ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, that on the part of the Crown it 
was his duty to oppose that application ; he was not then to discuss the ques- 
tion, as to what siould be the law in such a case, or whether the law in civil 
actions should also be the law in criminal cases; all that he was called upon 
to do was, to deal with the matter according to the law as it then stood ; and, 
indeed, he said, Mr. Moore himself admitted that the present application was 
without precedent ; and he could add, with perfect confidence, that in case it 
would be granted, that within twenty-four hours alter judgment had been de- 
livered, it would be circulated throughout the country that the defendants 
were at large, and could not be made amenable to the Jaw, and that the court 
had passed a judgment which could be reversed within one month. He as- 
serted that the court had no such authority by the common law of the land. 
The Court reiused the motion, under the conviction that, as the law stood, 
they had no power to grant it. At four o’clock, amid breathless anxiety, Mr. 
Justice Burton, in an address during which he shed tears, passed 


SENTENCE ON THE TRAVERSERS. 

DANIEL O’CONNELL.—To be imprisoned for twelve calendar months; 
to pay a fine of 2,000/., and to enter into securities to keep the peace for seven 
ears—himself in 5,000/., and two sureties ot 2,500/. each. 
JOHN O'CONNELL, JOHN GRAY, T. STEELE, R. BARRETT, 
C.G, DUFFY, and T. M. RAY.—To be imprisoned for nine calendar 
months; to pay a fine of 50/., and to enter into securities to keep the peace for 
seven years—themselves respectively in 1,000/., and two sureties of 5001. 
each. 
Sentence having been passed, 
Mr. O’Connect immediately rose, and said that he wished to remind the 
Court, that he had made a solemn affidavit, declaring that he had never en- 
tered into a conspiracy with the other traversers, or committed the crime with 
which he was mrs poe He had now only to say it was his painful convic- 
tion that justice had not been done. 
A sudden and vociferous cheer from nearly all parts of the court followed 
this result; and although it was accompanied by the clapping of hands 
amongst the junior bar, and was two or three times repeated, the Judges did 
not interfere, although evidently displeased. 
The Traversers immediately surrendered into the custody of the Sheriff. 
After a delay ot about an hour anda halt, which gave time to allay the ex- 
cited leelings of the peop’e out of court, as well as for the necessary prepara- 


along and kept up with the carriages, and there was also a large assemblage 
outside the Penitentiary on his arrival. When Mr. O’Connell stepped out of 
the carriage he was greeted with loud cheers, and immediately entered the 
gateway. Within the court-yard a large number of respectable persons, many 
of them his most intimate friends, were drawn up in two lines. They re- 
ceived Mr. O'Connell in silence and uncovered, and, as he walked up be- 
tween the lines, he shook hands with many of them: his bearing was manly 
and undaunted. He thus entered the Governor's house, which, we under- 
stand, he and his other fellow-prisoners will be allowed to occupy. The Pen- 
itentiary is a vast pile of building, in an airy and salubrious part of the suburbs 
of Dublia. The Governor's house is large, and has a garden attached, in 
which Mr, O’Connell with his daughters, Mrs. Fitzsimon and Mrs. French, 
walked alone, soon after his arrival. The prisoners, as they must now be 
called, dined together about haif-past six. ‘They were all cheerful. We are 
happy to state that there was not the slightest breach of the peace during the 
proceedings. The foilowing address, which had been prepared in anticipa- 
tion of the sentence, was issued on Thursday :— 
ADDRESS OF O'CONNELL TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
PEACE AND QUIET. 

Peorie or IRevAND—F'eLLow-CountTRYMEN—BELOVED FeLLOw-CouNTRY- 
MEN.—The sentence is passed. But there is another appeal trom that sen- 
tence. The poe lies to the House of Lords. I solemnly pledge myself to 
bring an appeal against that sentence, and I assure you there is every pros- 
pect that it will be received. Peace, then, and quiet. Let there not be one 
particle of riot, tumult, or violence. This is the crisis in which it will be 
shown whether the people of Ireland will obey me or not. Any person who 
violates the law, or is guilty of any violence, insult, or injury to person or 
property. violates my command, and shows himself an enemy to me, and a 
itter enemy to Ireland. 

The people of Ireland—the sober, steady, honest, religious people of Ireland 
—have hitherto obeyed my commands and kept quiet. Let every man stay 
athome. Let the women and children stay at home. Do not crowd the 
streets, and in particular let no man approach the precincts of the Four 
Courts. 

Now, people of Dublin, and people of Ireland generally, I shall know, and 
the world will know, whether you love and respect me or not. Show your 
love and regard for me, by your obedience to the law—your peaceable con- 
duct, and the total avoidance of any riot or violence. 

PEACE, ORDER, QUIET, TRANQUILLITY. 

Preserve the peace, and the Repeal cause will necessarily be triumphant. 
Peace and quiet, I ask for in my name, and as you regard me. Peace and 
quiet I ask for in the name of Ireland, and as you love your native land. 
Peace—quiet—order, I call tor under the solemn sanction of religion. I con- 
jure you to observe quiet, and I ask it in the adorable name of the ever living 


de Mr. O'Connell with load and repeated rounds of cheers, accompanied 






TRENTON FALLS, 
iat ad NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK. 
scriber announces toth lic, 
T resumed the direction of the Mdtel atthe above place The hae eos, he bas 
ayer 4 refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his attention Seen 


fort of his guests to merit a return of the patr. iberally bestewed tht Com. 
mer years. ote "M MOORE. ¥ ed on him 8 lee 





FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 7 


HE Royal Mail Steamships Acadiaand Britanni 
T pavte, 08 follows, viz. : Mannia will leave Boston for the lowe 
Acadia on Monday, July Ist. 1844. 
Britannia on Tuesday, July 16th, 1844. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr, Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamane carr 
WESTERN, B. Matthews ,Commander, returns to the Liverpec! and New vorat 
tion, ander the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief pO sme 
since she was iauoched, and she is appointed tosail as follows .— at Cry 
FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, J 2 
Saturday, Seprember lith Saturday, on 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October 12h 
Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freig ht. 


For freight or passage to Live 1, apy ly to 
‘ RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-strect, 


JNO. W. 8S. HOWs, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. June § 


MR. J. W. 8. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. ~~ 


B85 to inform his friends and the public, that he bas been induced to Appropriate 
greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils, on the follown. 
terms, payable in advance — ™ 
‘or a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,.......... cneceees $25 
es two “ 2 -.. 35 





JUDE 





“ 











- -- 


< ‘ .-four or more ......... encceee. 50 
Application may be made personally or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Room 
between Bleecker and Houston-streets, New York, June 7th, 1844. . - 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 


EMOVED from Second_street ‘o 80 Spring-street. PatroniSed by the most emineg: 

surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessionas 
brethren in the United States, allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 

WILLIAM SEI.PHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 
“ [have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpbo. Its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of sll is the proof of those 
who wear thein ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have gy. 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
3mJ18t Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 





——————— 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS!! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Embellished with wpwards of thirty Engravings in each number, 
ESTABLISHED MAY 14, 1842. 


Ts ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, established May 14, 1842, a pictured family 
newspaper, containing essays on public affairs, siterature, fine arts, tne drama, 
sporting intelligence, sci ,and a record of all the events of the week at nome. 
abroad. and in the colonies ; the whoie ijtuminated in a high style of art by engravers 
of the first eminence, printed in aform convenient for binding, and comprising Six- 
teen pages and Forty-eight columns of letter-press, in a typography consistent with the 
beauty and neatness of the embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the Illustrated Londen News have no longer to usher before the 
wor!d a mere prospectus of a purpose and desiga, The project which they at first con- 
ceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, been 
crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the Illustrated London News is 
now the only tay | newspaper, es ged so characterised, which, exceeding all its 
contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claim a 


CIRCULATION OF FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the First of all the weekly journals of the empire. 


*,*hThe great success of the Illustrated Londou News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this 








aper. 
° Ie The Illustrated London News, is published every Saturday, and may be had of 
all the bookeellers inthe United States and Canada. 

N.B.—Also, all the back numbers, by applying to the Agent for the Proprietors, Ne. 
117 Fulton-street, N. Y. ablmJs 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


N no one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford 

relief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, trom want of confidenre, 
or fickleness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what 
they desired, they are not to attribute the fauit to the medicine. ‘ Diseases slow in 
their progress go off slowly ; and that time is necessary to remove the deeply rooted 
evils which time has occasioned.’ This should be borne in mind by ali suffering from 
chronic diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impart patience and perseverance iv 
the use of this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest tully 
assuied that time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 


HOT WEATHER and COSTIVENESS.—Habitual costiveness is, if not removed ia 
time, a cause of more than half the disorders and pains to which humanity is subject ; 
the medicines too generally had recourse to, do moie harm than good, as they weak- 
en the peristaltic action of the bowels, and thus aggravate, instead of removing the 
complaint. Let it be remembered, that costiveness 1s constitutional, and therefore 
is absurd to suppose a few doses of purgative medicine can remove it; an entire 
change of the system must be gradually produced by taking steadily two or three pills 
daily, for three, four, oreven six months. For this purpose there is no medicine more 
deservedly popular th ARR’S LIFE PILLS, whilst it acts as a gentle but searching 
purgative, it is at the same time « carminative, warming and soothing. 


TO EXPORTERS TO SOUTH AMERICA AND THE BRAZILS.—Thomas Roberts 
& Co. inform the exporting merchants of New York, that their popular medicine, 
Parr’s Life Pills, is put up in Spanish, Portuguese, French and German wrappers, ac- 
companied with interesting books in the same languages, testifying to the excellence 
and efficacy of the medicine. 
Agents for Louisiana—A. Oliver & Co., New Orleans. 

s New England—s. W. Fowle, Boston. 

“ Canada—aAlfred Savage & Co., Montreal. 
And retail of ail respectable druggists in the ony: and wholesale of 

T. ROBERTS & CO., 117 Fulton-street, New York. abla 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 





OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





God. Gratily me and your friends by — being quiet and peaceable. 
The enemies of Ireland would be delighted at your violating the peace, or 
being guilty of any disorder. 


Your faithful friend, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
Corn Exchange-rooms, 29th May, 1844. 





~ “ ARMORIAL BEARINGS, OFFICE OF ARMS.” 


N order to afford a medium of communication with the United Kingdom, for the ob- 
taining [at moderate expeuse) information of the Arms and Pedigrees of Families 
settied in Canada and the United States, arrangenrents have been made between Sir 


mote parts of England or 


the registration of all such arms and pedigrees as inay be obtained through him, as also 
WALTER CROFTON. 


can be made at home for all information relating to families having connections in this 
country, and generally to establish an office of communication. 
All letters to Be post paid. 





MARINE PAVILION,—ROCKAWAY, L. |. 
HIS well-known Sea-Bathing Establishment will be opened for the Season aber 


Disappoint them—gratify and delight by peace, order, and quiet. i: the 20th June. 


Families desirous of obtaining rooms for the season, can be accommodated on very 
reasonable terms. Orders left with McCoun & Clark, 53 Wall-s‘reet, or the subscriber 
at Rockaway. H! RAM CRANSTON. ab6tmav23 
ideal - . — + eae 

WEEHAWKEN HILL. 4 
OR SALE, SPLENDID BUILDING SITES.—From 30 to 60 acres of highly im- 
proving landson Weehawken Hill, bordering by two turnpikes two miles from 
Hoboken ; nearly al! parts of the prethises commanding charming views of the C*ty, 
Bay, Narrows, Islands, Brooklyn, &c., with a besutiful valley and cliff in the fore- 


William Betham, Ulster King at Arms of all lreiand, and the undersigned, by which all] ground, adjacent are the Pavilions recently purchased by the Hon. Daniel Webster ; 
families, settled either in Canada or the United States, having their origm in the Uni- | and Highwoods, the seat of James G. King, Esq., and directly opposite the seat of Joha 
ted Kingdom, may obtain copies of their tamily pedigrees and armorial bearings, and | Ehlers, Esq. For heaith the situation cannot be surpassed. It is susceptible of div+ 
every information eee | thereto, with as much facility as families residing in the re- | sion into several building sites Without mutual interference. The grounds are we! 

reland. ; watered, and stocked with the best of grafted fruits in full bearing, and ornamented 
e undersigned being authorized by Ulster King at Arms to establish an office tor | with a great variety of ae | trees and shrubs. 


On a portion of the premises has beeo erected within the last twelve months, an «x 


to registe: the descent of families in Canada or the United Stares, which registration | tensive building for the purpose of hatching and raising poultry, artificially, an entirely 
will be by him duly transferred to the respective registries in the United Kingdom— | new invention, (not on th 


e principle now exhibiting,) and in full and successfui opers- 


tion, which has never before been accomplished, (Egypt apart,) although continually 
Cobourg, June, 1844 attempted ever since 1762. This invention being now indubitably perfected and sus 
In connection with the above, Mr. Crofton has made arrangements by which search ceptibh 

rous of uniting with a capitalist or association, in order to reap the reward of his is 
dustry, at the same ume opening a profitable field for the employment of capital, er 
ab3t‘june 2% | ther by patents. or one large establishment kept secret near a great metropolis. For 
further particulars inquire of 


e of extension to various parts of Europe and America ; the proprietor is dest 





SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exceprTen.) une 1—3t. W. J. CANTELLO, on the premises. _ 
BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, a, ar | ay j 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz : Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, , . atm oe ben win teehee nerally, that he will com- 
waar em ee oo eee F "aase® mep op n the House throughout the year for the accommodation of 
CITY OF TORONTO 22222022 cope: moet. te ee rms 
ITO ... ccccrenccessececse.ccs-Gas By DICK, a 
PRINCESS ROVAL. .... ..:<ccasescee- oes eae. pk PF. R. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the 


Public generally, for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years 
he has kept the above establishment. and assures them that nothing will be wanung 
on his part to merit continuance of their support. The house has been greatly i 
proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 








Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Nisgara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered end signed 
r,as received -! them or their Agents. 

Royal Mail Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 





ters of the outer bar, with the exception of comparatively few, rose and greet- 


june 22—6m. atte 


, Kingston, and Toronto ; St.Jo . 
| ay en and St. Johns. N. F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange om New 


York. May 25th. 


PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon. West Point, N. Y.. May 15th, 1844. — a __- 
ay __ FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'clock ; ND NEWFOUNDLAND 
SNF Ee TODENt at and 7 Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; . lected . Bill bes a “~ hased ana Drafts and Credits granted, 
CITY ¢ ‘O—Every Wed ay and Saturd , at § o'clock. TOTES collected , Bills an nk Notes purc . 
ry hesday and Saturday Evenings, at § o’cloc N ty Ay mre: - dy ty Bath North ‘America, in the Provinces above by 


; BELL and WILLIAM Mac LACHLAN, 
er Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
Bank of British North America, in Montreal, 


ALSO—Notes of the Branches of oes and Frederickton, New-Brunswick, Halifax, 
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Kutperial Parliament. 
House of Commens, May 30. 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


Lord STANLEY moved the order of the day for the report of the commit- | 
tee 00 supply. 

Mr. RU<BUCK took that opportunity to bring anderthe notice of the house 
the state of the government cf Canada, and, in commencing, made some allu- 
sion, as we Uunierstood, to the thinness of the house, there being only about 
30 members present. The condition of Canada threatened important conse- 

aences, and it was with the desire of warning the noble lord opposite (Lord 
Sianley) that he now brought the subject forward, with no spiru of hostility 
towards the Administration. The house was aware of the circumstances 
which bad led to the present situation of the government of Canada, but he 
would briefly allude to some of the preceding circumstances. The house 
thought fit to pass a bill for the union of thetwo provinces; and the warn- 
ings which those persons who had paid attention to the state of Canada then 
gave had been verified. They told the house that this was not a question of 
race, but of prinviple—it wasa question whether the people should be gov- 
erned by themselves or by others—whether there should be a government 
abroad, or a government at home; and they also stated that the only chance 
of success in Canada was by conciliating the good feeling of the Canadian 

ulation, and not by exasperating. 

After referring 'o the circumstances of Canada at the time of the union of 
the provinces, the hon. member proceeded to say, that afier the act of union 
received the Royal assent, it became necessary to find some person to carry 
that act into executivn, and the then Government determined to send out Mr. 
‘Thompson to administer the affairs ot the country under the Act of Parlia- 
ment. In speaking of the acts of Mr. Thompson (subsequently Lord Sy- 
denham) he would use no asperity of language. That noodle lord no longer 
existed. There was an old saying, ‘ de mortuis nihil nisi bonum,’ but this was 
corrected by philosophers to ‘ de mortwis nihil nisi verum ;’ and he was deter. 
mined that the ‘ruth should be spoken, and if there were no one present to de- 
fend the noble lord’s memory, that was not his (Mr. Roebuck’s) fault. When 
Lord Sydenham was sent out, the first and most important act he performed 
was to separate the country into districts, and to apportion the representation ; 
but from the beginning to the end there was fraud employed in the arrange- 
ments for the settlement of the representation. ‘This fraud it had since been 
found necessary tu correct. In some instances the polling places were fixed 
in difficult positions, so as to render it almost impossible for all the electors to 
vote, and to some places members were given, whichought never to have had 
members, Lord Sydenham also chose to cut off from Montreal almost the 
whole of the French population, caliing their localiiy suburbs, and endeav- 
oured as far as in him lay, to regulate the constituency in its characters and 
numbers, so as to get that sort of representation which he desired, and which 
was not a representation of the people. That was his charge against Lord 
Sydenham, and if there was any present who had a regard for the memory of 
that noble lord, he dared him to get up and deny the truth of this charge. So 
gross were the proceedings, that the House of Representatives, and even that 
part of the represented whom it was attempted to favour, had declared them 
to be fraud, and had repealed the provisions under which they took place. In 
confirmation of this statement the hon. member quoted from an article in the 
‘ Westininster Review,’ the author of which he said he knew, and for the ac- 
euracy of whose description he could pledge himself. Not content with fraud, 
Lord Sydenham imported into Canada violence and corruption at elections. 
The report of the House of Assembly of Canada contained a record of all 
the violence and corruption pursued under the immediate authority of Lord 
Sydenham, by means of his agents, and particularly one whom he imported 
from Ireland. 

By these means a majority was obtained in favour ofthe Government ; but 
as vacancies occurred, they were filled up by real representatives of the peo- 
ple, andthe majority at last became one which represented the people of Can- 
ada. Afier Lord Sydenham’s death Sir C. Bagot was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, and adopting a resolution of the House of Assembly of 
September, 1841, he declared he would govern Canada on the principle of 
that resolution,—viz., on the principle that the people should have a respon- 
sible Government given them. Accordingly, he selected from the House of 
Assembly, for his Executive Council, persons having the confidence of that 
assembly, and manifested a determination, as far as regarded the internal pol- 
icy of Canada, to be regulated by the advice of this Executive Council. Let 
the house observe the conduct of the people of Canada when a change took 
place in the administration of the government of their county ; how quickly 
they forgot the injuries that had been inflicted upon them as soon asa proper 
representative system was given tothem. It was indeed a touching spectacle 
to see a people who had been subject to the-harsh rule of the soldiery—who 
had been hunted by the soldiery—tried by the soldiery, and shot and executed 
by the soldiery—a people who had been cruelly treated, io their wives, their 
children, and their property—as cruelly treated as ever Russian treated Polish 
villein—it was, he said, a touching spectacle to see the people, when their Go- 
vernor-General was overtaken by illness, forgetting their own sufferings and 
putting up to God their affectionate prayers for the alleviation of his suffer- 
ings. (Hear, hear.] , 

He now came to the Government of Sir C. Metcalfe, and he would state at 
once that, in his opinion, however fitted Sir C. Metcalfe might be to rule over 
our eastern dependencies, he was not by the constitution of his mind adapted to 
manage a country enjoying a representative government. Sir C. Meicalfe, 
however, on assuming the government of Canada, said he intended to govern 
by means of a responsible government; but what he meant by a responsible 
Government he never took the trouble to explain. Betore making any further 
reference to the Administration of Sir C. Metcalfe, he would just refer to the 


life of Lord Sydenham, which was writtea by Mr. Murdoe, gentleman 
whom the noble lord opposite was well acquainted with. Inth  ife the no- 
ble lord would find that Mr. Murdoe stated that it would be invid 1s to draw 
any comparison between Lord Sydenham and his successor; but. at no one 


who was aware of what was passing in Canada could doubt that By this last 
appointment the home Government had incurred a feariul responsibility, for 
snch was the fearful condition of the country, that it threatened a recurrence 
of events similar to those of 1837 and 1839. He [Mr. Roebuck] read that 
statement because he wished to know if, in the noble loid’s opinion, Sir C. 
Bagot took a wrong view of what constituted a responsible Government? He 
did not desire to press unfairly upon the noble lord, he was merely anxious 
that he should explicitly declare his view of what was really intended by that 
somewhat mystical phraseology —what he really means by a responsible Go- 
vernment. 

The hon. and learned gentleman then proceeded to point out the different 
situation in which an emigrant from this country to Canada was placed, if, in- 
stead of finding the people possessing a share in the government, and exerci- 
sing the other privileges of a representative constitution, he discovered that 
they had no voice in the management of their own affairs—that they were ex- 
cluded from office, and that the administration of the government was entirely 
in the hands of the Governor-General and his partisans. When he arrived ia 
Canada he found that he had left all the objects of his ambition behind him, 
and that his only hope was to become an American citizen. If the present 
Government of Canada was to be considered as the interpretation of a reapon- 
sible Government, it ought to be a warning to English statesmen so to fashion 
the distant colonies of this country that no unfortunate comparison could be 
made with any neighbouring country. It was the daty of our statesmen to 
prepare the people ot our colonies for the complete government of themselves 
—to lead them on step by step, accustoming them to self-government, so that 
there might ultimately be a kindly and nota hostile separation. He would 
now refer again to Sir C Metcalfe’s Administration. He would ask if the 
feelings of the Canadians were not justly hurt, when Sir © Metcalfe made an 
offer of the Speakership of the Upper House of the Legislature to a man who 
was one of their most bitter political opponents! What would the noble lord 
have thought if he had been told that the Speakership of the House of Lords 
had been offered to Lord Cottenham ; for tuat was an analogous case’ The 
appointment of the Speakership to the Upper House of the Legislature in 
Cxnada was a piece of internal polity; it had nothing to do with the power of 
Great Britain over that country. The answer of Sir C. Metcalfe to the re. 
m onstrances of the Canadians was, that he intended to pursue the principle on 
which he had acted in making the offer of that appointment ; and that he 
woald not surrender the prerogatives of the Crown. That was the great ques- 

on in dispute. The Ministers said to Sir C. Metcalfe, * 1f that is your inten- 

n we beg to resign.’ Sir C. Metcalfe accepted their resignation, and from 
thet day to the present, Canada had been without an Administration. Sir C. 
Metcalfe was the Governor of Canada. It was true there was, nominally, a 
President of the Council; he, however, only acted with Sir C. Metcalfe, with- 
ut accepting office. Mr. Daly still stuck to office ; he was there before the 
resignation of the other Ministers, and there he was still. There was, too, 4 
Receiver General, but merely a nominal one, for his office was performed by 
his clerk. He mentioned all these circumstances because, to his mind, they 
were an irrefragable proof of the fault which existed in the Administration.— 
Sir C. Metcalfe was well aware that, at the end of this year, after the elec- 
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tivus there would be & majority against him larger than there was at op ; and 
then he must look forward to that happy consummation which they had provided 





whenthey pass d the measure for the union of the Canadss. The democrats 
of Upper Canada were now united with the Liberals of Lower Canada, and 
they formed a united Parliament so powerful that the Goverument could not 
hope to oppose ht. * 

The Goverament could not succeed in sowing dissension, and had therefore 
no hope but in one of two things,—erther in yielding to the desires of the people, 
of in governing them by the bayonet. ‘There was no alternative. Sir C. Met- 
ealfe, as he had before observed, was the sole Governor, Was that the con- 
struction which the noble lord opposite put upon the phrase *a responsible 
Government '’ There could be no middle term, no attempt at explanation—no 
hybrid ; it mast either mean Sir C. Metcalfe, or a responsible Administration 
possessing the confidence of the people. He would state that since the resigna- 
tion of the Ministers in November, 1843, up to the present time, Sir C. Met- 
calfe had been unable to select a single person, except the three yentlemen whom 
he had mentioned, for a responsible situation. He had not been able to call his 
Parliament together, because he knew «hat the consequence would be; and he 
now found out that he had no hope of, escape, as the elections would be against 
the Government. He (Mr. Roebuck) was told that the last election for Mon- 
treal had been carried by violence. Now, he denied it; the Irish agents, en- 
listed, organized, and paid by Lord Sydenham, had set an example which might 
have been followed, but he declared there was uo more riot or confusion at Mon- 
trea! during the last election, than usually took place in Covent garden when 
there was an election for the city of Westminster. But there were other points 
upon which he must dwell. It had become a custom—and it was a most per- 
nicious interference with the rights of the Canadian Legislature—to pass bills 
through that house affecting the local interests of the Canadian colony. During 
Lord Sydenham’s administration—at a time when that noble lord was endeavour- 
ing to form a bank in Canada—a charter was granted by the Government at 
home to a body of adventurers, calling themselves the British North American 
Banking Company, enabling them to establish a bank of issue in Canada. The 
consequence of that proceeding was, first. that the Canadian people refused to 
hear anything more about Lord Sydenham’s project, and, secondly, that the 
Colonial Legislature felt itself bound to pass a resolution protesting against any 
such charter being granted, and degrecating the proceeding as an interference 
with the internal aflairs of the colony. ‘There was another case. Ile was glad 
to observe the hon. member for Coventry (Mr. E Ellice) in his place. He 
would know all the circumstances attending the powers given by an act of Par- 
liament to a certain company calling itself the North American Colonization 
Company for Ireland. ‘That company had powers given to it to acquire lands in 
the colony, and so admirably was the whole affair managed with respect to one 
of the bills which it induced the Legislature to pass, that, vigilant as he (Mr 
Roebuck) was with respect to proceedings pending in that house, that particular 
bill was passed through without his knowledge, and he knew tliat great pains 
had been taken to exclude from him all information with regard to it, for he was 
afterwards told by one of the parties concerned that, knowing what would be the 
consequence if he (Mr. Roebuck) beceme acquainted with the bill, they had pur. 
posely forced it on in order to carry it through Parliament during his absence 
from London. (Hear, hear.) He did say that this was by no means a proper 
way of treating an important colonial dependency, and he did urge upon the 
house strongly that asa principle no private bill should be passed affecting the 
interest of any colony without the people of that colony being made fully ac- 
quainted with all the provisions of the bill. The just cause of complaint in North 
America had always been the interference of the Home Government with local 
taxation and local affairs. The result of sad experience did not appear to have 
made us more wise concerning these matters, and we might rest assured that if 
we did not alter our course the same scenes would have to be enacted over again. 
If we were prudent, just and generous, it would be easy enough to cement the 
connexion with Canada, but if, on the other hand, we cessished in such acts of 
arbitrary and unuvecessary interferences as those of which he had spoken, we 
should make our colonists supporters of the principle of democracy, and increase 
that power which we had most to fear—the grasping power of the United 
States. 

Lord STANLEY commenced by observing, that in common with all who 
had heard the hon, member, be had certainly anticipated that the statement he 
had made would have been followed by a specific motion. The imporance 
of the question and of the principle involved in that statement could not be 
over-estimated, but what he iniended to contend for was, that however true 
and i variable the hon. member’s principle of responsibility might be as ap- 
plied to an independent republic, that principle pushed to the extreme to which 
the hon. member desired to push it would be inconsistent with monarchical 
government, and with the relations of the colony to the mother country. In 
the outset of his argument he should boldly and fearlessly, on the part of her 


Majesty’s Government, record their unhesitating aod cordial approbation of 


the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, and the approval of the two acts of his admin- 
istration relating to the Council which the hon. member had brought forward 
and charged against him as acts of error. Let the house hear what were those 
acts. Fortunately they possessed the best evidence with respect to them, for 
the Governor and Council had both made statements of the grounds on which 
the resignations of the members of the latter body were tendered, and the Gov 
ernor-General, by the mouth of one of them who still adhered to them, had 
publicly declared in the presence of the Council, and without contradiction, 
that the members of the late Administration had come to him with this de- 
mand,—that he should agree to make no appointment or offer of appointment 
without taking the advice of the Council—that the lists should be laid before 
the Council—that the Council should have permissiun to add to the lists at 
their discretion, and that no appointment should be made prejudicial to their 
interests. In other words, that the prerogative of the Crown should be made 
a secondary consideration to their securing Parliamentary support. This was 
ne light thing that was demanded of the Governor. He was required to set 
his hand and seal to the condition that the prerogative of the Crown should be 
in every case submitted to the Council. Sir C. Metcalle rejected the propos- 
al; he (Lord Stanley) thought properly so. The hon. meinber drew an an- 
alogy between the position of the Ministers in the colony and the a of 
the Ministers of the Crown in the mother country. He (Lord Stanley) denied 
the analogy ; bat, admitting it for the sake of argument, then he said that no 
such demands were ever made by a Minister of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) — 
But he denied the trath of the analogy altogether. The constitution of Cana- 
da was so framed as to render it impossible that it should possess all the ingre- 
dients of the British constitution. What was the first principle of the British 
constitution 1? 

The irresponsibility of the Sovereign and the responsibility of the Minis- 
ters; and no Minister could hold the reins of power for any protracted peri- 
od who did not possess, in addition to the confidence of the Sovereign, some 
share of the contidence also of the majcrity of the people. But because the 
Crown was not responsible, it did not follow that it exercised no influence. On 
the contrary, its influence was by ho means inconsiderable. ‘The Sovereign 
made appointments on the responsibility of the Ministers, knowing that the 
Minister paid and was bound to pay due deference to the personal feelings of 
the Sovereign, while the Sovereign was also bound where public interests in- 
terfered to set aside all private feelings for the higher and more important 
considerations. The Crown, too, exercised great influence, because of the 
love, veneration, and attachment of the people—that was another cause of 
itspower. ‘Then there came in the British constitution the second éstate—the 
House of Lords, which exercised the power derived from rank, station, wealth, 
territorial posses$ion, and hereditary title. There was nothing analogous to 
all this in Canada. There was a parallel to the democratic branch in the 
House of Representatives, but there was no parallel to the House of Lords. 
The Council possessed none of the adventitious advantages of which he had 
spoken. Its members had no hereditary claims—they had litue local influ- 
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ated certain views, yel he did not eppear to hum (Lord Stanley) to have seri. 
ously considered the mode in which they were to be carried ou , orihe practi- 
eal results of the principles he laid down, if carried out to their full extent ; 
nor could he fied laii down 1a Lord Daurbam's report ihe doctrine which the 
bon. gentleman had propounded fur responsi iility to the le of Canada. 
Lord Darham said, ‘ the responsibility to the United Legislature of all offi- 
cers of Government,except the Governor and his Secretary, should be secured 
by every means known to the Brisish constitution ; and the Governor, asthe 
representative of the Crowa, should be instracted, that be must carry on his 
government by heads of departments in whom the United Legislature should 


} Tepose confidence, and who sbouki look for no support at home in any con- 
test with the Legislatare exvept upon points strictly relating to imperial in- 
| terests.’ Now, Lord Dasham laid down the doctrine, that th 


¢ internal aflairs 
of Canada should be administered by heads of departments, each being in 
the Legislature answerable for the conduct of bis own department, prepared 
to deiend it, and, if no longer supported by the Legislature of the country, 
pregezes to resign his office, To that principle so limited, from the time 

wd Sydenham went out to Canada to the present moment, and to which 
principle Sir C. Metcalfe declared his sirong adherence—to that principle of 
a responsible Government, he had not heard any objection taken. ut in 
order, no doubt, to show what was the understanding of the Government ot 
this country ata later period than Lond Durham's mission to Canada, when 
Lond Sydenham went to put in practice the principles laid down by Lord 
Durban, Lord John Russell, in whose views on this point he expressed his 
concurrence, officially stated to Lord Sydenham, on the part of the British 
Government, the view they took of the system under which the aflairs of 
Canada were to be administered, and he would read a portion of that despatch 
in which the noble lord (Lord J. Russell] most clearly laid down the views 
of the British Government, ‘I have to instruct you,’ said the noble Jord 





(Lord J. Russell], with respect to what was called responsible government 
‘to refuse any explanation which a be construed to imply an acquiescence 
in the petitions and addresses upon this subject. It does not appear, indeed 
that any very definite meaning is generally agreed upon by those who call 
themselves the advocates of this principle ; but its very vagueness is a source 
of delusion, and if at allencouraged, would prove the cause of embarrassment 
and danger. ‘The constitution of England, after long struggles and alternate 
success, has sett!ed into a form of government in which the prerogative of the 
Crown is undisputed, but it is never exercised without advice, Hence the 
exercise only is questioned, and, however the use of the authority may be 
condemned, the authority itself remains untouched, This is the practical 
solution of a great problem, the result of a contest which from 1640 to 1690 
shook the monarchy, and disturbed the peace ofthe country. But if we seek 
- apply such a practice toa colony, we shall at once find ourselves at 
ault, 

The power for which a Minister is responsible in England, is not his own 
power, but the power of the Crown, of which he is fer the time the organ, It 
is obvious that the Execative Councillor of a colony is in a situation totally 
diflerent. The Governor, under whom he serves, receives his orders [rom the 
Crown of England. But can the Colonial Council be the advisers of the 
Crown of England? Evidently not, for the Crown has other advisers, for tho 
same functions, and with superior authority, It may happen, therefore, that 
the Governor receives at one and the same time instructions from the Queen, 
and advice from her Executive Council, totally at variance with each other. 
If he isto obey his instructions trom England, the parallel of constitutional 
responsibility entirely falls; if, on the other hand, he is w follow the advice of 
his Council, he is no longer a subordinate officer, but an independent sover- 
eign.’ But, said the hon. gentleman, there are many questions in which the 
Imperial Legisiature must interfere—in which the Colonial-Office must in- 
terlere—in which the Ministers of the Crown must exercise an authority par- 
amount to that of the local Legislature, and to which that local Legislatare 
must succumb—but that would only be in cases which affected metropolitan 
as well as local interests, and in all internal administration the power of the 
Council must be supreme on the Governor, and the Government were to take 
no part in it. Now, who was to draw the line of distinction, or where was it 
to be drawn between those subjects which did not or which did affect, as the 
hon. gentleman called them, metropolitan interests? The noble lord (Lord 
J. Russell) answered that question. ‘It is now said,’ as by the hon, gentle- 
man thatevening, ‘that internal government is alone intended. But there 
are somescases of internal government in which the honour of the Crown or 
the faith of Parliament, or the safety of the state, are so seriously involved, 





| Great Britain.” 


that it would not be possible for Her Majesty to delegate her authority to a 
Ministry ina colony, 1 will putfor illustration some ot the cases which 
have occurred in that very province where the petition for a responsible exe- 
cutive first arose—Il mean Lower Canada. Burin the time when a larpe 
majority of the Assembly of Lower Canada followed M. Papineau as their 
leader, it was obviously the aim of that gentleman to discourage all who did 
their duty to the Crown within the province, and to deter all who should re. 
sort to Canada with British habits and feelings from without. I need not say 
that it would have been impossible for any Minister to support in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom the measures which a Ministry headed by M 

Papineau would have imposed upon the Governor of Lower Canada; British 
officers punished for doing their duty—British emigrants defrauded of their 
property—British merchants disconraged in their lawful pursuite—would 
have loudly appealed w Parliament against the Canadian Ministry, and 

would have demanded protection. Nor can any one undertake te say that 
such cases will not occur again.’ He made no apology for quoting from this 
despatch, because it laid down broadly principles in which he concurred,— 
‘ The principle once sanctioned, nu one can say how soon iis application 
might be dangerous, or even dishonourable, while all will agree that to 
recall the power thus conceded would be impossible. While I thus see in- 
superable objections to the adoption of the principle as it has been stated, I 

see little or none to the practical views of colonial government 1ecommend- 
ed by Lord Durham, as | understand them. 

The Queen’s Government have no desire to thwart the Representative As- 
semblies of British North America in their measures of reform and improve- 
ment, ‘They have no wish to make those provinces the resource for patron- 
age athome. ‘They are earnestly intent on giving to the talent and charae- 
ter of Jeading persons in the colonies, advantages similar to thore which 
talent and character employed in the public service obtain in the united 
kingdom. Eler Majesty has no desire to maintain any system of policy 
among her North American subjects which opinion condemns,” He then 
observed —“While L have thus cautioned you against any declaration from 
which dangerous consequences might hereafter flow, and instructed you as 
to the general line of yer conduct, it may be said that | have not drawn any 
specific line beyond which the power of the Governor on the one hand, and 
the privileges of the Assembly on the other, ought not to extend. Bat this 
must be the case in any mixed government. Every political constitation in 
which diflerent bodies share the supreme power is only enabled to exist by 
the forbearance of those among whom this power is distributed. ‘The Sover- 
eign using the prerogative of the Crown to the uimost extent, and the House 
of Commons exerting its power of the purse, to carry all its resolutions into 
immediate effect, would produce confusion in the country in less than a 
twelvemonuth. Soin acolony: the Governor thwarting every legitimate 
proposition of the Assembly, and the Assembly continually recarring to its 
power of refusing supplies, can but disturb all political relations, embarrass 
trade, and retard the prosperity of the people. Each must exercise a wise 
moderation. The Governor must also oppose the wishes of the Assembly 
where the honour of the Crown or the interests of the empire are deeply con- 
cerned, and the Assembly must be ready to modify some of its measures for 
the sake of harmony, and from a revered attachment to the authority of 
He deeply Jamenied, that in the exercise of his discretion 





ence ; they were the nominees of the Crown, and merely held the ofiice for | Lord Sydenham, then Governor-General of Canada, did not think it neces- 


lite. As for the Governor-General, he was entirely destitute of the influence 
which attached to Royalty. He only had a moderate salary—equal to the 


{ 


sary to lay before the Legislature of Canada that clear and explicit despatch. 
(Hear, hear.) And also that he did not communicate w the Levislature a 


tortune of a private gentleman in this country. When he went oat it was im- {despatch of the noble lord’s (Lord J. Russell.) in which he laid down the reg- 
possible that he could have any personal influence, for in fact he had lite | ulations of tenure of political ollice, and distinctly stated that the tenure was 


personal knowledge. Act then upon the hon. member's principle, and they 
would give to Canada a system ol government in essence republican; place 
the Governor in this state of absolute dependence on his Council, and they at 
once would make Canada an independent and republican colony. ‘The hon. 
gentleman proposed a course which by no gradual steps, by no slow progress, 
but per salsum and at once, placed the whole authority in the handsof the nom- 
inative party for the time, and constituted Canada a republic independent of 
the Crown of this country. (Hear, hear.) It was inconsistent with a mon- 
archical Government, that the Governor should be nomunally responsible, and 
yet was to be siripped of all power and authority, and to be reduced to that 
degree of power which was vested in the Sovereign of this country,—it was 
incunsistent with colonial dependence altogether, and was overlooking alto- 
gether the distinction which must subsist between an independent country 
and a colony subject to the domination of the mother country. (Hear, bear. 

Perhaps the hon. gentleman might wish Canada to shake olf the dependence. 
If he did, let hira admit it; bat the argument he laid down led to republican- 
ism and the independence of Canada. (Hear.) The hon. gentleman said, 
Lord Durham's report was only remarkabie for this—that he confirmed that 
which had been demanded by both Legislatures of both provinces for 20 
years—that he confirmed the doctrine of a responsible Government. He 
(Lord Stanley) had looked very carefully into the recommendations of Lord 
Durham with regard to the principle and althougafLord Durham had enunci- 


to depend upon maintaining the support of the political assembly. Had 
Lard Sydenham done that, it would have prevented much possible misrepresenta- 
tion, and that he himself entertained the same views a» thove of the Govern- 
ment athome was quite obvious from his answer to that despatch. But the 
hon. gentleman had asked him whether he entirely concurred in the views 
taken by Sir C. Bagot of the subject of res snsible government, and begged 
that he (Lord Stanley) would state explicitly to the house the principles of 
responsible government inthe sense in which he (Lord Stanley ) understood 
it. He would endeavour to do so, 

He understood by ‘responsible government’ that the administration of Ca- 
nada was to be carried on the heads of departments enjoying the confi- 
dence of the people of Canada, responsible to the Legislature of Canada for 
the exercise of the funciions in those departments; and more, that the Go- 
vernur, in purer and introducing with his sanction legislaiive measures 
to the Parliament of Canada, was to be guided by the advice of those whom 
he had called to his councils, and to introduce measures upon their advice, 
they taking the responsibility of conducting their measures through Parlia- 
ment; but ifthe hon. gentleman asked him whether he meant this by ‘ res- 
ponsible goverpment’—that the Governor-General, in all things, was to be a 
mere machine and passive instrument of the Executive Coancil, or any other 





body of men in the colony mp hear,J—he said that he (Lord Stanley] did 
not so understand responsible government. He approved, therefore, 
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discretion exercised by Bic CO, Mecaile wm 
should bind t'mselfw take the advice of the cxecaive Council in all mat- 
ters; but Sir C. Metcalie, im the imost emphatic terms, laid duwn bis adhe- 
rence to that which was cited by the hon. gen jeman as what he desired to be 
the ba«is of the administration of Canada, viz., the resolution of the 3J of Sep- 
tember, 1841, which resolution stated, that the bead of ihe Execusive Uovern- 
ment of the province being within the limits of bis government, the represen- 
tative of their Sovereign, was responsible w the imperial authurity alune; bat, 
nevertheless, the management of luca! atlairs could only be conducted by him 
with the assistance of tne cuunsel and intormation of the subordinate officers 
of tne colony. To that resolution Sir C. Metcalfe had entirely subscribed. 
He considered ali other sy tems of government as impracticable in the pro- 
vince of Canada. He [Lord Sianley] would not enter into the question as to 
whether a responsible Government, by which must be meant a party Govern- 
ment, was not that most likely tv be conJucive to the happiness and good gc- 
vernment of the people of Canada. He would not ask which was most likely 
to enlist in the public service men of talent, nunoar, tntegri'y, and station — 
that principle had been tully and frankly conceded on the part of the Govern- 
meni here, and in Canada—and it was upon that principle that Sir C Met- 
calte had avowed his determination to conduct the government of Canada 
But what did this very resolution say 1—* The Governor-General is responsi- 
bie to the Imperial authority alone.’ Responsible! For what? The doctrine 
of the hon, gentleman would leave him nv responsibility—tor it would leave 
him neither authority nor discretion, bat would make him an instrument in 
the hands of the executive council; that Council nominated by the dominant 
party in the province. The Governor-General was to obe implicitly, and 
without consaltation or question, the orders of that Legislative Council—the 
orders of the dominant party in the province; and yet was to be solely res- 
ble to the Imperial Government at home! It was a practical absurdity. 
them take the principle as Sir C. Metcalfe and the noble lord had laid it 
down, and with mutual forbearance, neither party straining it to the atmost, 
it was possible, nay, perhaps it might not be diilicult, to administer the go- 
vernment successfully. ithout power the Governor-General could not be 
respunsible, and in taking from him all power they mocked the Pritish Go- 
vernment by telling him ne was responsible to that Government. For what, 
then, was he 1o be responsible? Not for the legislative proceedings of the 
committee. He was responsible, and he (Lord Stanley} adhered to, and 
maintained the claim of the Governor General to be responsible to the Sove- 
reign of this country for that which the Executive Council denied to him,— 
the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown in withholding the assent of the 
Crown to measures which he believed dangerous. If the Governor-General 
were not responsible for the proceedings of the Legislature or if the depart- 
ments were conducted by persons oWing responsibility to the Legislature, for 
what was he to be responsible to the Government here, except for these two— 


the proper distribation of rewards and honours which it was in the power of 


the Crown to bestow, and the exercise of that prerogative of the Crown which 
consists in interposing its authority upon certain bills which would otherwise 
become laws? [Hear, hear.) Both those powers claimed responsibility, in- 
stead of which the Executive Council withheld them from the Governor. 
General, and not only that, b t claimed from him, in regard to one, that be 
should declare, by an instrament under his hand, that he for ever surrendered 
that power into their hands, ‘The hon. gentleman could not deny, he thought, 
that that demand was made upon the Governor-General, 

Mr, ROEBUCK did not think there was any proof of that. 

Lord 3 VANLEY continued —The Governor General had made that state- 
ment in the [louse of Assembly in the presence of the Executive Council— 
a statement made ad uncontradicted, and made under very remarkable cir- 
cumstances, for the Executive Counci! furnished to the Governor a statement 
in writing of the ground which they intended to take in the Lezislative As- 
sembiy, aud the Governor-General was compelled to enter a protest against 
the accuracy of that statement, and the statement of the Governor General 
made through his representative in the Assembly in the presence of three Ex- 
ecutive Couaciilors, in contradiction of their statenent, had not been repu- 
diated or denied by any of them up to the present time. When this discus- 
sion had taken place, and the demand was made upon the Governor-General, 
Sir C. Metcalie wrote to him (Lord Stantey) to 1ntorm him of what had oc- 
curred, and that sudseq rently he had five or six ho irs’ conversation with the 
Cuancil on the following day. He (Lord Stanley] wrote to the Governor- 
Cieneral stating, that, approving of (he course he had taken with regard to the 
resignation of tae Council, he regretted that, ia the first instance, Sir C. Met- 
calte had not required that their demands, distinctly reduced to writing, 
should be placed in his hands. He [Lord Stanley) regretted that this course 
had not been taken because he believed that the conversation of th®Governor- 
Geaeral in the council, subsequently to the resignations having been tendered, 
might lead some of the members of the Executive Council to change the is- 
sue of the coutest, and to put forward a statement at variance with the facts 
under which their resignations had been tendered. Within two days afier 
sending off this despatch to the Governor-General of Canada, his [Lord Stan- 
ley’s) aniicipations were confirmed; for he received a despatch trom Sir C, 
Met alte, stating that an incorrect siatement had been pui forth by the Ex- 
ecutive Counc. tiors, and that he [Sir C. Meicalie] had been compelled to give 
that statement a pudlic contradiction. But the bon. and learned gentleman 

Mr. itvepuck} had stated that the Gove: nor-General had not exercised the 
patronage of the Crown in accoriance with the wishes of the executive Go- 
veroinent. So early as the month of May last the Governor-General saw rea- 
son to anticipate the nature of the demauds that would be made npon him, 
and wrote to him (Lord Stanley] on the subject. (The noble lord read some 
passages frou a despatch of Sic C. Metea fe to the following effect:— | am 
required to give myself up entirely to the Council; to submit absolutely to 
their dictation; to have no judgment of my own; to bestow the patronage otf 
the Governmentexclusively upon the partizans; to proscribe their opponents, 
and to make some public and unequivocal declaration of my adhesion to 
these conditions, invulving the complete nallification of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment.’) had, therefore, been pressed upon the Governor-General, not 
only that he should thus exercive the patronage of the Crown, bat that he should 
make a public declaration of bis intention so to exercise it. 

On the 2th of December last year the Governor-General wrote to him re- 
specting the appointinents. [ I'he noble lord here read several passages from 
a despaich dated December 26, 1843, in which the Governor-General stated 
that he had rarely ever made an appointment except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Council; that he did not recollect a single instance in which he 
had inade an appointment without being previously made acquainted with 
their sentiments on the subject ; that he did not think himse!fabsolutely bound 
to consult them as to every appointment; and that when a demand was made 
that he should thus fetter the Government he refased to accede to it. Prac- 
tically, however, the Council had more than they pretended to desire ; for 
they had aot only the opportunity of expressing their opinions upon any ap- 
pointment about to be mace, but those appointments were actually given 
away upon their recommendation.) The house must not suppose that the 
Colonial-office at home, or the Government at home, were at all interested in 
the question of patronage, The whole patronage of the Crown in our North 
American colonies had long since been placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ors of the respective provinces. He (Lord Stanley,) as Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, had not in his hands patronage to the value of 
501. in all the North American colonies puttogether, All appointments were 
made upon the recommendation of the Governors; they were, he believed, 
without exception, bestowed upon residents of the colonies ; and since he 
(Lord Stanley) had held the seals of office, he had never, either by instrac- 
tion, recommendation, hint, or saggestion, interfered directly or indirectly 
with any appoinument which had been made in Canada. The patronage of 
the Crown was vested in the Governor-General, in the exercise of those func- 
tions for which he was responsible to the Sovereign of this country. The 
hon. aud learned member for Bath must not tell him that, in a country like 
Canada, the distribution of patronage Was a matter of such merely local 
imovr'ance that it might be safely, or could be wisely, intrusted to the abso- 
lute diseretion of the dominant party in that colony. He (Lord Stanley) doubt. 
ed whether it would be to the advantage of any colony, or of any smal! com- 
manity, that the public patronage of such colony should be dispensed in sub- 
serviency to p ivteal Opinions and views. He might be allowed to illustrate 
this observation by a reference to judicial patronage. The bon. and learned 
gentleman was aware that io ali small communities and colonies a large pro 
portion of the leading men of all parties were members of the legal protes 
sion. They were almost invariably about the seat ofGovernment ; th y were 
generally mea of superior education ; they were men whe possessed some 
leisure ; they were frequently men of ambition ; and their attendance at the 
seat of legislation did not interfere with their ordinary pursuits. It was, 
therefore, generally found that they possessed considerable influence iu the 
colonial Legi Now, did the hon. and learned mea.ber for Bath think 
that judicial officers ought to be appvuinted by Executive Councils, which 
were frequently composed, in a great measure, of these gentlemen of the le 
gal profession? (Heir) The house must remember that the judicial offi 
cers were better paid than any other class of othcers in the colonies, and so 
they ought to be. Did the hoo. and learned member, then, think it desirable 
to hold up the judicial office as a prize for political lea ership—as a reward 
for political panisanship? For his own part, be (Lord Stanley) conceived 
that the adoption of no principle, in any small society or coluny, Was more 
likely to tarnish the source of justice or to destroy the confidence of the peo- 
pl: in the due administration of the law. (Hear, hear.) He (Lord Stanley) 
contended, that the appointment to judicial offices was safely vested in the 
hands of the Governor-General, exercising the prerogative of the Crown; 
but such a power could not be safely vesied in the leaders of a political fac- 
tion. Suppose, also, the rivalry of race should again be kindled in Canada, 
and that it should happen, in the mutability of Canadian g@tize, that a Brit- 
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y, should obtain politi- 
eal power. Did the hon, and learned gentleman think it would be sale and 
wise that a political party so constituted should be able to exclude, not only 
trom political offices, put from ali offices of every description, the whole 
French population? ( Hear.) 

Did not the bon. and learned gentleman think that the minority in a colon- 
ial society—be it Tory, Radical, Whig, French ,or English, -had morechance 
of fairplay if the honours and rewards in the gitt of Government were distri- 
baved by the Crown, than il they were dispensed exclusively by,political parti- 
sans? (Hear, hear.) But suppose a colonial administration were formed 
—exclusively of persons who had, to say the least, been lukewarm in their 
conduct,when an attempt was made te tearsuch colony frum the mother coun- 
fy ;—suppose, that in the course of events, men who had gives a tacit en 
couragement to those who sought to effect such a separation constituted the 
Legi»lature, and had the absolute dis | of the patronage of the Crown—did 
the hon. and learned member tor Bath think it would be consistent with the 
dignity, with the honour, with the metropolitan interests of the Crown, that its 
patronage should be used by the Adiministration so composed to reward the 
very men who had held back in the hourof danger ; and that it would be just or 
becoming to proscribe and drive from the service of tae country those who, ix 
the bour cf peril, had ce ne forward to manilest their loyalty, and to maintain 
the union of Canada with the Crown of England? (‘ Hear,’ and cheers.) 
And, still further, did the hon. and learned gentleman thin it wouid be wise 
or consistent with the honour of the Crown that those rewards and privilezes 
should be conferred, with the proscriptions inflicted, not in the name of the 
Legislature of the province ; but that, in the one case, proscription and ex- 
clusion should be denounced, in the name of the Crown, against those who 
had desired to render service to the Sovereign of this realm, and that, in the 
other rewards should be conferred in the name of the Crewn upon those who 
had endeavoured’to separate the province of Canada from this country ? (Hear 
hear.) He new not what opinion the bouse might entertain on this subject. 
Yes! he thought be did know what would be the sentiments of a British 
House of Commons, (Hear, hear.) Of this, however, he was convinced— 
that, sooner than submit to such a demand, there was no _privation, no sacri- 
fice to which Sir C. Metcalfe, as Governor-General of Canada, would not sub- 
mit, rather than be the instrament of producing sucha state of things. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir C. Metcalfe was not only prepared to co-operate most cordially 
with the liberal members of th» Executive Council of Canada on all public 
matters ; not only was he prepared to megtthem most fairly on the sabject of 
patronage ; but soon after he took the reins of office, upon the representation 
that they were unduly in a minority in the Legislative Council, he added to 
the Council several persons of the same political opinions. 

The hon. and learned member for Bath had said, however, that Sir C. Met- 
calfe was most unfortunately educated for the position of Governor in a free 
country. Why, what was the character of Sir C. Metcalfe 1 Was he a man 
who enertained extreme opinions in favour of absolute and despotic govern- 
ment? Was he a man unpractised in public affairs? Was he a man with- 
out prudence, destitute of discretion 1—was he a man of stern and repulsive 
manners ?—was he a man hostile to all popular instilations, and willing to be 
the instrument of a Government in crushing free institutions ? Those who 
knew anything of Sir C. Metcalfe were aware that his character was precisely 
the reverse. (Hear, hear.) ‘They knew that he was nota supporter of the 
present Government; thathe was a man who entertained extremely liberal 
views in political matters; that he was a man practised in public business, 
having pursued a long and honourable career in two important possessions ol 
the British empire. If he mistook not, Sir C. Metcalfe was the introducer, in 
India, of the liberty of the press ; he was a man of affable, unassuming, and 
courteous manners,—a man of the most priacely liberality in pecuniary mat- 
lers,— a man who, so far from being unfit to conduct the affairs of government 
with a representative assembly, was selected by the late Administration to 
proceed to Jamaica to deal with a legislative body which, at that time, had as- 
sumed such an attitude of hostility to this country, thatit was in contempla- 
tion to do away entirely wiih that Legislature, as absolutely incapable of be- 
ing made a fit instrument of government. (Hear.) 

Sir C. Metcalfe was sent to Jamaica, and in the course of two years,~-not, 
he (Lord Stanley) presumed, by his despotism, his bostility to free institutions, 
his resistance to the demands of a popular assembly,—but by his wise, judi- 
cious, liberal, conciliatory policy, —he brought that island from a state of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction to a condition of the most perfect: harmony and 
contentment, in which it had continued to the present time. (Hear, hear.) 
Such was the man whom the hon, and learned member for Bath—who he 
—Lord Stanley—felt was the only individual ir that house who would have 
used the expsession—had characterized ashaving been unfortunately educated 
for the government of such a province as Canada—Hear, hear.—The hon. 
and learned member for Bath had also said that SirC. Metcalfe had never ex- 
plained what he meant by ‘responsible government.’ He must say that, of all 
the charges which had been made by the hon. and learned gentleman against 
Sir C. Metealte, he —Lord Stanley—had heard this with the most astunish- 
ment. 

Had the hon. and learned member read the answer of Sir C. Metcalfe to 
an address which had been presented to him from a township in Canada? 
He thought that, afler hearing that document, the house, and the hon. and 
learned gentleman, would admit that on the subject of responsible government 
Sir C. Metcalfe had been tolerably explicit. 

{The noble lord here read a long extract trom the documentto which he re- 
ferred, and which was tothe following purport: —‘ With reference to my views 
of responsible government, I do not know how far I can state them without 
knowing your meaning more clearly. If you mean that the Government is 
to have no exercise of itsown judgment in the administration of affairs, but 
is to be a mere tool in the hands of the Council, I totally disagree trom you. 
This is a condition to which I can never submit, and which the Government 
could neversanction, If you mean that every word and deed of the Gover- 
nor should be submitted to the consideration of the Counci!—that is utterly 
inconsistent with the despatch of public business. If you mean that patron- 
age isto be surrendered to exclusively party purposes, instead of being ap- 
plied to the reward of meritorious men, and to promote the efficiency of the 
publie service, we are again at issue. Sucha surrender of the prerogatives 
of the Crown is, in my opinion, incompatible with the existence of a British 
colony. Butif you mean that the government should be administered accord- 
ing to the well understood wishes and interests of the people—that the resolu- 
tions of September, 1841, should be faith‘ully adhered to,—that it should be 
competent to the Council to offer advice on all oceasions, whether as to pat- 
ronage or otherwise,—that the Governor should consult with his advisers in 
all cases of adequate importance,—that the Council should be responsible to 
the Provincial Parliament,—I entirely agree with you, and I see no difficulty 
in carrying on government on that footing, if the parties engaged be guided by 
moderation and common sense, and free trom the influence of party spirit. 
You have the essentials of responsible government. Keep them; cling to 
them ; donot lose them by grasping at impossibilities, lest you lose the sub- 
stance by catching at a shadow. Do not imagine this object can be promoted 
by “pposing the home Government—by reducing their authority to a nullity.’] 

‘These were the views entertained by Sir C. Metcalfe on the subject of re- 
sponsible government. 

The house would, however, observe that no single charge had been made 
against Sir C. Metcalfe with regard to the distribution of patronage. Not a 





single appointment had been objected to by the Council, or questioned on the 
ground of impropriety. No legislative—no administrative act of the colonial 
Government had ever been called in question by those Executive Councillors 
who had abandoned the Governor-General in the midst of all his difficulties, 
Yes, there was one charge against him,—that he had reserved for the consid- 
eration and opinion of the Crown the bill against secret societies in Canada. 
I'ha: measure was directed by a party in power against persons who were ob- 
noxious to them; it was directed against the Orange party in Canada. He 
(Lord Stanley) had no sympathy with the Orange Societies. He believed that 
the advantages derived trom the loyalty they professed—and which they had 
undoubtedly evinced— were more than counteracted by the religious animesi- 
ties they were the means of maintaining. He had no sympathy with the in- 
stitution of Orange lodges, and he regretted their existence in Canada and 
elsewhere; but what were the circumstances under which the Governor-Gen- 
eral took the step to which he had alluded? An act against party processions 
had been passed without any objection on the part of the Government; and 
the Executive Council then pressed Sir C. Metcalfe, by his own authority, to 
take steps which would have the effect of virtually prosenbing every person 
connected with the Orange societies in Canada. Sir C. Metcalfe, knowing 
that the persons who composed those societies—whatever taeir errors might 
have been—were loyal, faithful, and devoted subjects of the Crown, refused to 
take any harsh or arbitrary measures for the purp se of suppressing such in- 
stitutions. He was then pressed for the introduction of a bill on the subject; 
but his answer was—‘ Ii any thing is to be done, I preter that it should be 

fone by the Legislature rather than by an act of the Executive.’ A bill was 
introduced, and during its progress was repeatedly objected to by SirC Met 


aul 


calfe, as being arbitrary in its provisions and oppressive and unconstitutional 
in its character. He (Lord Stanley) thought, when he stated the nature « 

the leading provisions of that measure, the house would not think that this 
language Was too stroag. The bill declared every Orangeman incapable of 
holding civil or muni ipal office—olf serving in the militia—or of servir g on 


juries, should he be challenged. It further provided that every person holding 
public office should make an affidavit that he was not an Orangeman: the se- 
verest penalties were imposed for holding office without making such declara- 
tion; and forteivure of license, besides the subjection to penal-ies, was incur 
red by all keepers of public-houses who allowed Orange lodges to be held 
therein. 





What was the conduct of the Governor-General? He had the power of ate 





senting to amy buil in the name of the Crown, leaving it to the Crown after. 


wards to con or disavow that assent: be had the power, on his ow, ay 

thority, to negative any act of the Legislature; and he had al-o the puwer. 
aod was directed by his instructions to exerc.se it, it any bill of an extreordi. 
nary vature was submitted to the Legisiature, of reserving such bill for the 
signification of the Queen’s pleasure,—the effect of this last course being, that 
the bill could nut become law until the Crown had signified its assent. "The 
Governcr-General iz this instance took the latter course, and reserved ihe big 
for the expression of her Majesty’s pleasure, through the constitutional advis. 
ers of the Crown. ‘This, then, was the single act, executive, administrative 
or legislative, which the Council had condemned on the part of the present 
Governor-General of Canada; and he would put it to the house wieiher it 
was hot conduct that in cumpliance with the wishes of the Council would 
have involved a complete, entire, and absolute surrender, not only of the pow- 
er of the Governor-General, but of the prerogatives of the Crown. 

But the hon. and leerned member for Bath has referred to one or two other 
points, and had canvassed various proceedings of Lord Sydenham, among 
vthers, the limitation of the suburbs ef Montreal. He was not aware what 
Lord Sydenham's motives were with reference to that point. He did no, 
neither was he going to blame that noble lord for the course he had pursued : 
he did it upon his own responsibility. That measure was submitied to Parlia, 
ment, and Parliament reversed the decision of Lord Sydenham. The hon 
and learned gentleman complained of measures having b-en introduced by 
the Government which interlered with the privileges ot the people of Canada, 
He (Lord Stanley] was not aware of the particular bill to which the hon. 
and lea:ned member ailuded. ‘There was one act which the Governmen 
had been asked to amend—a deputation waited upon him with an address 
having reference to that particular enactment. he answer he gave was 
that he did not object to the provisions of that act. He also stated that the 
act shuuld be of no avail until it had received the consent of the provincial 
Legislature of Canada. The hon. and learned member had tovehed upon 
the important and difficult question of the civil list of Canada. He [Lord 
Stanley) was not about to reopen the question of the civil list of that county, 
He maintained the right ot Parliament to make whatever arrangement jit 
liked with reference to the civil list fur the purpose of enabling the Govern. 
meant to carry on the business of that country and to make the officers con- 
nected with the Government of Canada independent of an annual Parliamen- 
tary vote, ‘The adoption of this course was indispensable to the due adminis- 
tration of justice. He had presented to him an address, to be laid before 
Her Majesty, complaining of the civil list, and expressive of a wish, on the 
part of the authorities of the pomeenes of Canada, to substitute one of their 
own in its place. It was well that he should state briefly to the house the 
substance of the answer which he, on the part ot Her Majesty, returned-to 
that address. The answer stated, ‘that Her Majesty was well assured that 
the object of the civil list which had been prepared was to excite the confi- 
dence of the people of Canada in the Government of the country, and to afford 
an adequate remuneration to those engaged in the official conduct of the 
government of Canada, as well as to enable Her Majesty to make a moderate 
provision for those whose best days had been devoted to the promotion of the 
interests of the country. In carrying that object into effect, Her Majesty was 
fully persuaded that she would have the support and concurrence of her sub- 
jects in Canada.’ He believed, in point ot fact,that it was in accordance with 
the wish expressed by the Legislature of Canada; and should that Legisla 
ture manifest a willingness to grant to Her Majesty a civil list adequate for 
the purposes which Her Majesty had in view, he [Lord Stanley] would have 
much pleasure in proposing tu Parliament a measure in conformity with 
Her Majesty’s views. He (Lord Stanley) must say that he was rather sur- 
prised to bear the hon. and learned member refer to the election of Montrea), 
He must confess that his information was at variance with that which the 
hon. and learned member appeared to be in possession of. He was led to 
believe that on the first day of the election a number of polling booths were 
obliged to be closed—that the election was completely controlled by a mob, 
not consisting of the inbabitants of Montreal, but by a mob composed of Lrish 
engaged in certain works carried on in the neighbourhood. 

Such was the testimony which he had received with regard to that election, 
and, therefore, he could not, upon the allegation of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber, consider the course pursued pon that occasion was one which justified 
them in concluding that it represented the feelings of the people of that coun- 
try. ‘The hon. and learned member had asked them deliberately to consider 
what was likely to result of the measures which were to be  roposed for the 
administration of the government of Canada He (Lord Stanley) bad a con- 
fident belief that the moderation, the discretion, the firmness, and conciliatory 
temper exhibited by Sir C. Metcalfe,—that his earnest desire to carry on the 
government of tha! country in conformity with the feelings of the people,— 
that his anxiety o interfere with the local administration of justice,—that his 
straightforward course, would not be without its due and legitimate influence 
upon the people of that part of the British empire. (Cheers.) He believed 
that the clamour raised by misrepresentation would die away. It was his con- 
fident belief that the course which Sir Charles Metcalfe had pursued would 
meet with the concurrence and support of the people of Canada. It was not 
his wish to underrate the importance of the Canadian colonies to this country. 
He did not look upon Canada as a source of great strength in time of war.— 
In a military point of view he did not conceive that it greatly increased the 
strength of the united kingdom. It certainly furn:shed an admirable nursery 
for seamen. Commercially, it was of great importance to this country, par- 
ticularly when he considered the advantages which that mighty river the St. 
Lawrence afforded to the extension of their commerce. Commercially and 
politically their Canadian possessions were of great importance and valuc to 
this country. If the maintenance of the connexion betweev Canada and the 
mother country were of so much importance to this country, he asked the hon. 
and learned member whether, in bis judgment, that connexion was not infi- 
nitely of more importance to the population—tu the.people of Canada them- 
selves—to a people living under a government as free as any in existence—to 
a people as lightly taxed as any other country in the world—to a people en- 
joying perfect religious liberty—to a people claiming and receiving the prto- 
tection of the mightiest and most powerful country in Europe? (Cheers.) 
Again, contrast the position and capabilities of Canada with those of the Uni- 
ted States of America: whilst the latter country has been unable to bonow 
money, even when offering an interest of 6 per cent, Canads for the purpose 
of improving the condition of the country had been enabled to raise a million 
and a half at 31-2 percent interest. (Hear.) A large amount of British 
capital had been invested in that coun'ry, and great measures, and considera- 
ble and important advantages, had been extended to that country, sdmitting 
into the English markets the produce of Canada upon most favourable and lib- 
eral terms. These were the bevefits which Canada would sacrifice were the 
connesion between her and the mother country severed. It was for Canada 
to consider the price she had to pay for the protection and advantages which 
she derived from the substantial connexion which existed between her and this 
countrv. But Canada must not expect to be able, as the hon. und learned 
member for Bath appeared to suppose, to retain all these great advantages re- 
sulting froma her alliance with this country, in conjunction with an independ- 
ent, separate, or republican form of government It was his bel-ef that 
the people of Canada were sincerely attached to this country. (Cheers.)— 
When the people of that country seriously considered the lamentable conse- 
quences which would result from the adoption of the course recommended by 
unprincipled demagegues, thev would fall back upon the liberal, patriotic, and 
honest views of the Governor-General of Canaaa. It was his firm belief that 
hy the exercise of sound sense and sound discretion, Canada would long con- 
tinue—if it did not follow the interested advice of mischievous advisers (loud 
cheers), to enjoy the advantages which she now possessed as a colony attach- 
ed to this country. (Cheers ) 

Mr. HUME concurred in the justness of the statement which the hon. and 
learned member for Bath had made. He wished that the noble lord oppo- 
site had stated whether he approved of the course which Sir C. Bagot bad 
pursued? The conduct of SirC. Bagot had given great satisfaction to We 
people of Canada He (Mr. Hume) wished to know what had brought back 
the dissatistaction which at present existed in Canada? If the noble lord 
disapproved of Sir C. Bagot’s conduct he ought to have stated upon what 
ground. ‘The noble lord approved of the policy of Sir C, Metcaife, but we 
people of Canada differed with the ncble lord upon that point. He deplored 
that the event had taken place, because he thought if there was one man iD 
England who could conciliate the people of Canada, it was Sir C. Metcavle 
From his conduct in India, and particularly in Jamaica, he (Mr. Haws) 
had certainly been let to consider Sir. C. Metcalfe’s appointment as ooh 
fortunate ; and if any one could have carried on the government of Canaca 
satistactuorily he (Mr. Hume) thought Sir C. Metealie could have done il; 
and he (Mr. Hume) had no doubt he would have done so, had he not been 
under the trammels of the noble lord opposite 

Lord STANLEY.—I beg your pardon ; I can assure you he is not 

Mr. HUME continued.—He held that opinion of Sir C. Metcalfe, and 
he had not the same opinion of the noble lord; and the noble lord mu«¢ek- 
‘use him, if blame were to be attached to either, he (Mr. Hume) th yg ht 16 
sught to be the noble lord. Jt appeared to him (Mr. Hume) impossibk that 
Sir C. Metcalfe could get out of his difficulties. Every Canadian hae e%- 
ected that the majority ot the House of Assembly was to direct the af airs 
of the colony, as the Parliament in thie country. The nobte lord said there 
was no similarity. That was very true, and yet he should like to know w bat 
would be the consequences if a majority of that house were to determine — 
measures which the Crown should resolutely refuse? What would that 
house say if they had a Government without a respunsible Minister for six 





months? Canada was at this moment without any responsible advisers — 
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Tere t to him to be an attempt to deprive the of Canada ot 
oe which they thought they possessed. li the Ministers in Canada 
o ey allowed w act in unison with the people of the country, there wo Id be 
eae. and they would have a united and contented colony. At the 
saree moment we were plunged in disasters for former misconduct, for 

ich England had dearl id. In every Government opposite parties 
which Engla y pa ry _ 


mt : a a 
“4 meet, and there must be a disposition to conciliate. ne in t 
eas regrevied more than he did the resignation of Ministers. He my ee 


shat bott. parties might relax in the course which they were pursuing, 
apless some:hing were done to conciliate the people, after the course the Gov- 
ernment pad taken, he fearea the worst result. Every address to the Govern- 
ment was of a most inflammable nature. He was greatly disappointed at 
the conduet of Sir C. Metcalfe—that he had not conducted himselt with the 
jence and forbearance which had so distin uished him through life, and 
was sorry thathe was so ill-advised as to adopt the course which he had 


Mr. C. BULLER said, no man in the house could feel so great an interest as 
he did on the particular questions which had now arisen between the Governor- 
General of Canada and his Executive Council ; because, though hon. gentlemen 
might feel the same interest in Canada as he did, yet no one could feel so pecu- 
liarly interested as he did in this —— question. The recommendation of 
a responsible Government, or as he would rather call it in a more intelligible 
and general sense, of a local Parliament, was the main recoinmendativn of Lord 
Durham's report. It had been stated that Lord Durham was not the originator 
of that idea, but that he had taken it from Mr. M'Kenzie; such. however, was 
not the fact. It was the want of a responsible Government which had been the 
main, obvious, and permanent cause of discontent and disorder in Canada— 
namely, the attempt to carry on the executive government by persons not pos- 
sessed of the confidence of a Legislature, and who were intrusted with the power 
to make laws. It seemed to hiin,—and no argument that had ever been used, 
and very few had been, had ever shaken his opinion, and it stood on plain com- 
mon sense, that if they had the power of legislation vested in a Parliament, they | 
must place this executive government in the hands of those who had confidence 
in that Parliament. He need not now refer to the time of Lord Durham's re- 

; for 10 years preceding that report anarchy had existed, and, in spite of 
the d.fficulties which might at present exist, he could look with triumph to the 
results of that recommendation whenever it had been fully and fairly carriedout. 
So long as the principles of that report were acted on, so long had contentment 
been g'vea tothe peuple of Canada. Any attempt to abandon taose principles 
produced immediate confusion and collision; the machine of Government was 
stopped, and such igrominious disasters ensued as threatened a separation be- 
tween the colony and the mother country. Considerations such as these should, 
he thought, induce hon. members to pause before they trifled with anything so | 
serious and so very important as the peace of a whole colony. He felt bound | 
to insist upon this, that the principles upon which that report had been founded | 
should be fairly carried out; but, he felt that it was equaily bis duty to uphold 
those principles by resisting those who on the popular side would invade the | 

rogative of the Crown. In taking part, however, in a discussion of this na- 
ture, he did not feel himself at all called upon to undertake avy definition of re- 

nsible government ; neither did it appear to him that the noble lord opposite ' 
had been called on to l.y down any abstract detinition of responsible govern- 
ment, and still less was the noble lord called aponto put and to argue the hypo- 
thetical cases which he had laid before the house. There was uo constitutional 
principle in government which might not be rendered absurd by the putting of | 
extreme cases, and it always appeared to him that in discussing such a question 
as the present, some feeling of forbearance ouglit to be mauitested, and some | 
consideration ought to be shown towards the other powers in the state. It 
would be for the house to say whether that forbearance and those feelings had 
been manifested in the present case. 

Of this, however, there could be no Coubt, that in every instance of parlia- 
mentary government, the business of that Government must be carried on by 
heads of departments, who enjoy the confi lence of the executive authority, 
and of a majority of the legislative assembly; and no man could seriously 
think of saying that in the appointment of every subordinate oificer in every 
county of Canada the opinion of the executive council was to be taken. No 
man could seriously believe that any one thought that a revenue officer in a 
remote county of Canada would be appoirted by any Government otherwise 
than by recommendation ot the local authorities. No ruler could hope to carry 
en the business of Government if he did not take that course; for the local 
authorities were those alone who could possess the knowledge requisite tor | 
giving a sound recommendation in such a case. So far then they were agreed | 
as to the principles upon which Canada oaght to be governed, ani he might 
say that the people of Canada had had the full benefit of those principles, but 
he disagreed from some hon. members as to the facts. In the first place Sir 
Charles Meicalte did not violate the principle of respoasible Government, in 
the second, he did not turn out his executive council, and in the third he did 
not refuse in the manner stated the pledge which had been demanded of him. 
And now he must say, that he could not perceive the reseunblance which had 
been discovered by some hon. memb-rs who addressed the house between the 
condition of Canada and that of Great Britain. He could not conceive how 
any one could insist upon the existence of any such resemblance, or how any 
on’, whether he supposed such a resemblance to exist or not, could think of 
ealling upon the governor ol a colony to give a general pledge that he should 
in no case make any appointment without the consent of the Executive Coun- | 
cil. To call upon the Crown, or upon any representative of the Crown, for 
anything of the sort appeared to him uasheard of. 

In the present instance, the story told was that Sir C. Metcalte made a great 
pumberot appointments in which he selected the objects of his patronage 
from amongst the political opponents of the Government, and that it was not 
unti) then that they called upon him to promise that he would not make any 
further appointments without their consent. Sir Charles very plainiy told 
them that upon that point he totally differed from them, and, thereupon, near- 
ly one half of them resigned. Now, when it was said that a great quantity 
of appointments were disposed of in this way, it was only fair to call upon 
those who made that statemeit, to specify one case of this alleged abuse of 
patronage. A member of the Executive Council thus challenged, did specity 
a single case ; but he was obliged to come down to the House of Assembly 
the next day and retract his statement. It was true that the Speakership of 
the Legislative Assembly—an office similar to that of Lord Chancellor in 
this country—had been given away contrary to the wishes of the Executive 
Council. “That, it must be acknowledged, was a case of the very gravest im- 
portance. Let the house only suppose that the right hon. baronet at the bead 
of the Government met any one in the street who told him that the Queen had 
appointed his hon. and learned friend the member for Worcester (Sir T. 

ilde) to the office of Lord Ctancellor, would not the right hon. baronet at 
epce consider that as tantamount to a withdrawal of confidence from his Go- 
vernment? ‘They ought to have resigned at once. They should have stated 
that the offer ot such an appointment to such a man was a mark of the with 
drawal of the Governor-General’s confidence. That offer was made, howev- 
er, three or four weeks after the resignation took place, and he really did not 
believe that the appointment was the reai cause of their resignation. He 
looked upon it ratner as an afterthought. 

The fact, then, was, that a set of gentlemen resigned because, as they said, 
appointments had been made without consulting them, and yet, when called 
upon to state what those appointments were, they could not mention a single 
one. The unfortunate consequence ef that had been, no doubt, that the Go- 
vernment of Canada had not been filled up satisfactorily—that the Governor- 
General not wishing to throw himself iinmediately into the hands of his politi- 
ea! opponents, had not been able from amongst his own supporters satisfacto- 
rily to fill up the offices of theGovernment. But, after all, his bon. and learn- 
ed friend, the member for Bath, had rather overstated the mischiets that had 






















the principle of responsible government in all the colonies, and in support of 
his argument had instanced the case of Nuva Scotia. U that point he 
(Mr. Buler) would remind his hon. and learned friend that Mr. Howe, a 
genileman who was highly respected throughout the whole of North Ameri- 
ca, had stated that the cases of Nova Scotia and of Canada were quite dis- 
tinct, ana that all the difficulties in Canada aro-e froma bungling adminisira- 
tion. The question of the first importance was, what view weuld the Cana- 
dian people and their Parliament take of this matter. He (Mr. Bul.er) was 
firmly convinced, looking at the subject with nu bias whatever against the 
gentlemen who had gone out of office, that the errors in this case were upon 
the part of those who had quarreiled with Sir, C. Metcalfe. The question 
was, what party ought to triumph in this contest, and which mast. First, it 
was for the Canadian Parliament to give a solution of it, and no doubt that 
question would be complicated if they were to approve of the conduct of the 
retiring officers. In that case Sir C. Metcalfe would have the resource of 
appealing to the constituent body, and despite the Montreal elections he (Mr. 
C. Buller) believed that such an appeal would be responded to by the good 
sense of the electoral body. But, in order to give that good sense fair Play, 
one thing must be done in this country, and that was that Parliament shou 
strongly impress an opinion as to the question at issue between Sir C. Met- 
calte and the executive Government, and as to the course which the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament were prepared to pursue. The tone adopted by the 
noble lord, he must say, would be most satisfactory to the people of Canada, 
and he believed that it would be so, because he understood that the noble lord 
was prepared to support Sir C. Metcalte (‘ hear, hear,’ from Lord Stanley); 
because he understood that the noble lord’s support was not confined to one 
art, but tothe whole of the Governor-General’s policy—because the noble 
ord approved of the marked attention paid by Sir C. Metcalfe to the sound 
and fair practice of government, and of his resisting any, the slightest, in. 
fringement upon the fair pre tives of the Crown. (‘ Hear,’ from Lord 
Stanley.) Hs firm beliet was, that it it was once fairly stated to the people 
of Canada that such was the determination of the Legislatnre and Govero- 
ment of this country, the people of Canada would gravely and serivusly con- 


| sider the consequences of maintaining a contest with this country on grounds 


so untenable as those which their leaders had taken; and he believed this on 
looking at the principles involved, because those principles were not exactly 
of the same moment as they were in this country ; they were more important 
in Canada; they were the safe-guards of imperial connexion. 

If the people of Canada believed that an encroachment on the rights of the 
Crown was meditated, he believed that the gooi sense of the people of that 
country would make them resist any such attempt. Whatever might be the 
advantages to this country in political ard commercial points of view ot the 
connexion with Canada,he believed with the noble lord that the balance of ad 
vantages was infinitely on the side of Canada, and he knew by experience 
what mischiefs as to the good faith of the Government ofthis country, and as 
to its determination to preserve the connexion with the colonies, had worked, 
and he believed that the best thing that the Legislature could do would be to 
take means to strengthen the belief of the people of Canada in that good faith 
and that determination, and that he considered would be best be done by tak- 
ing measures to support Sir C. Metcalfe in the course he was pursuing. He 
(Mr. C. Buller) thought that taking that course they would be best consulting 





the wellare of the people of that country. He believed that her Mayesty’s 
Government couldn’t have made a more wise selection than they had done 
when they took Sir ©. Metcalte out of the ranks of their political opponents 
and appointed him io the high office he held, as being the man best fitted for 
it by the experience he had had in the colonial government. He believed that 
the selectiun was right, and that it was impossible to find any man that 
was better adapted to carry on the government in a conciliatory as well as a 
perfectly just and liberal manner. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord John RUS SELL said that he had been unwilling to give any opinion 
on this matter, because, on the one hand, as to the facts on which his judg- 
ment was to be tormed with respect to the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, those 
facis had been presented to him now for the first time, and on the other hand, 
those facts had had very little light thrown upon them: but asthe question 
was brought forward, and asehe (Lord J. Russefl) had been concerned former- 
ly in the affairs of Canada, he did not think it right to be silent. He had 
been one of those who counselled the appointment of Lord Durham, and afier- 
wards he had also been one of those who counselled che appointmen: ot Lord 
Sydenham. With respect to the principles contained in the report of Lord 
Durham, he had concurred in them in the despatch which the noble lord had 


| quoted, to the extent therein stated; but if what he [Lord J, Russel)] there 


said were taken without sufficient limitations, misapprehensions might ve, and 
perhaps had been, created; but with respect to Lord Sydenham, he was 
sure that no man could have been appointed who was so likely to use his fa- 
culties tor the benefit of the peuple of Canada, and the maintenance of the 
connexion with this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Sydenham, he (Lord J. Russell} believed had been struck with an 
observation of his [Lord J. Russell’s}, that there was no place where a man 
could do so much good w a large portion of his fellow-creatures as in the sit- 
uation of Governor-General of Canada. Lord Sydenham accepted that office, 
and when he got out devoted his enervies to the good of the country. Lord 
Sydenham possessed great influence with the Assemblies of Canada, and he 
(Lord J. Russell} believed that that influence was chiefly owing to the know- 
ledge which Lord Sydenham possessed of Parliamentary business, and the 
manner in which free discussion ought to be carried on, and likewise to the 
knowledge he had of affairs of trade and commerce. [Hear.] Accordingly, 
those who were engaged in affairs of state felt that his advice was useful to 
them, and therefore his opinion had great ascen ancy with the Representative 
Assemblies, ‘Those resolutions which the noble lord had read to the honse 
were passed by the advice of Lord Sydenham in opposition to those put for- 
ward by Mr. Baldwin. They purported that the government could be carried 
on in accordance with the otebee of the represen 'ative body of Canada, but 
that the Governor-General could not divest himself of his duty to the Crown. 
On these two principles the government had been since carried on. With 
respect to Sir C. Bagot, he did not think it at all necessary to recur at length 
to his conduct in the government. 

He thought that Sir C. Bagot, in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
could have done no other than choose the Ministry out of the large majority of 
the representative body ; but he (Lord J. Russell) thought that circumstances 
did occur which certainly tended to weaken the authority of the Governor- 
General in those provinces. (Hear, hear.) It must be remembered, however, 
that fora long period Sir C. Bagot was suffering under indisposition. (Hear, 
hear.) When Sir C. Metcalfe was placed in the situation of Governor-General 
of Canada he declared his adherence to the resolutions of 1841; he declared his 
adherence to the principles of responsible government, so far as they were ap- 
plicable to a colony (hear, hear); he continued the Ministry of his predecessor ; 
but he found, but not till after a considerable time had elapsed, a difference of 
opinion between himself and his Ministry; they required concessions from him, 
which he considered it not to be consistent with his duty to the Crown to make 
The noble lord had read the terms of those demands, with Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
answer, and he had read also the answer to an address of the people of Gore 
county, which explained more fully the principles and opinions of Sir C. Metcalfe 
with reference to the question at issue. 

Now, in his—Lord J. Russell’s—opinion, taking that view of those demands, 
and of his duty to the Crown, Sir C, Metcalfe could do no other than resist 
those demands. It was impossible for Sir C. Metcalfe to consent to say that 
in all cases he would bind himself to the Executive Council to follow their 
will, 2nd thus make himself a cypher in the Government. If Sir C. Met- 
calfe had declared that he would in no case take the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council as to any appointment that was to be made, he—Lord J, Rus- 
sell—should have thought Sir C. Metcalfe took an erroneous view; but the 
house had heard to-night from the noble lord that no such thing was the case 
— Hear, hear.—The other point in dispute, besides that of the appointments 





resulted, for many of the offices of the Government had been filled—that of 
Provincial Secretary, by Mr. Daly: of Attorney-General, by Mr. Draper: 
and of Solicitor-General of Lower Canada, by Mr. Barnard. His hon. and 


learned friend said that the matter had been settled by the Montreal election : | 


that he (Mr. Buller) did not think was the case ; for he knew that there were 
numerous instances of gentlemen of French origin who adhered to SirC, Met- 
ealfe’s government. Astothe Montreal election, he (Mr. C. Buller) could 
not altogether acquit Sir C. Metcalfe of blame upon that head, because he 
could only attribute itto an ignorance of executive government, and that in 
the most material of all points, inasmuch,as he did not put a stop to riots and, 
tnmults at elections tis hon. and Jearned friend said that those riots at 
elections had been introdaced into Lower Canada by Lord Sydenham. He 
(Mr. C. Baller), on the contrary, believed that there never was an election 
there before withgut ithe most dreadful riots, which were only settled by the 
Jrish coming in with their sticks and driving out both parcies. With respect 
to the election at Montreal, he could prove that the most unfair practices had 
been resorted to—that duiing the first day some of the polling booths were 
closed—that after the first day not a single agent or poll clerk appeared at the 
booth of the defeaied candidate—and that bad votes were tendered art 
ed. Upon that occasion about 900 French Canadians voted for Mr. Drum- 
mond, and about 15 forthe other gen‘leman. Every respectable voter who 
wert to the poll had his clothes torn from his back, which prevented manv 
respectable people from voting at all, and he believed that not above one-thir 
oi the French Canadians of Montreal were polled. That was a very strong 
indication, he thought, that violence had been emploved, especially when that 
circumstance was coupled with the fact, that the » ilitary had to be called out, 
and that the voters went to the poll through a double line of soldiery. 

His hon. and learned friend had chosen to consider this as a portion of a 
crusade upon the part of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, against 


{ receiv- 


to offices, was with repect to a bill which had been passed by the Canadian 
Legislature, and which Sir C. Metcalie had reserved. Now, the house had 
been :old that on that point of dispute there wasa difference of opinion as to 
the facts. 

The hon. member for Montrose—Mr. Hume—said that it was merely a 
question whether or not a slight was put on the Legislature by reserving ‘the 
bill; but if that were so, he [Lord J. Russel!] could not conceive how that 
could be made a ground for the resigaation of the members of Council. It 
their opinion was that Sir C. Metcalfe should listen to them and not obey his 
instructions from England, they took. he [Lord J. Russell] must say, in his 
opinion, an exaryverate d view of their own power and importance, which it 
was impossible tor Sir C. Metcalfe to give way to. Taking, then, the high 
authority of Sir C. Metcalfe tor the facts—and there cou’d not be higher au- 
thority—hear, hear,—it appeared to him—Lord J. Russell—that Sir C. Met- 
calle was right in his disputes with his late Executive Council; and, looking 
to the future, he must say that it was to him some ground of bupe that the late 
Executive Council seemed to shrink trom the ground that Sir C. Metcalfe 
stated to have been at first put forward by them; they seemed not now to take 
up those grounds, but to state that the ground was unly the want of that con 
fidence in his Ministers wnich a Governor General ought to show If, then, 
as he hoped, they did not mean to insist on those demands, it would be far 

asier fur the Assembly to come to some agreement than if tome great consti- 
tutional question were at issue. But he imagined that neither Sir C. Metcalfe, 
nor any other Governor, would deny that with regard to certain persons ap- 
pointed to tho-e offices, their genetal conduct towards him, and bis towards 
them, ought to be marked witn confidence in ail transactions. {Hear, hear.) 

Theretore he did not taxe the gloomy view that the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Bath did, that thuse persons were not at once replaced. He trusted 
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that the Legislative Assembly of Canada would see that it was tar better for 
them to have men who were likely to carry on the business of the Government 
solely with a view to the prosperity of the country. The noble lord had stated, 
in @ way Hot unwarrante! by the fact, the great advantages which Canada 
derived from her connexion with this country, ft was impossible to imagine 
that Canada could obtain any more advantageous position at any price. Even 
if she were to become an independent republic, sne could not last so but fur 
about six months ; and ilshe were to join with the United States, what would 
become of her indepen tently; and especially of that peculiar rd to her re- 
ligious establishments which this country had always shown in connexion 
with Canada. (Hear.) He could not bat think, then, that the people of Cana- 
da and their representatives would ultimately agree in the appoiniment of Sir 
C. Metcalfe; and also that his arrangement with regard to the Executive 
Council would be for the benefit ot Canada. He was sure that they would 
Aot improve their situation by endeavouring to deprive the Governor of that 
authority which was so necessary for the maintenance of the connexion be- 
tween this country and the colony. 

Mr. TRELAWNY said a few words which were almost entirely inaudible 
in the gallery. He seemed to complain that the hon. and learned member for 
Bath bad antic:pated a motion which he had placed upon the paper, and to 
wish to remind the house that they ought to bear in mind the promises which 
— been made to the people by the Government, and particularly by the noble 
jord, 

Mr. ROEBUCK explained, that his design was not to interfere with the 
motion of the hon, member. 


Sir R. PEEL said, thet his noble friend had so fully stated and with so 
much ability, the general views ot the Government with reference to the un- 
fortunate disputes with Canada, that it was wholly unnecessary for him to 
add any thing to that statement, in every word of which he agreed. But, in 
justice to his own feelings, he could not allow this cebate to close without ad- 
ding, with respect to that public officer, during the whole period of the great 
and important duties he had been called to perform, he did not think this coan- 
try had given a greater proof of the principles upon which the government of 
Canada was to be carried on than by the appointment of Sir C, Metcalfe.— 
(Hear.) He believed he was stating the exact truth when he said that Sir C. 
Metcalfe was not known to a single member of the present Government; he 
doubted, indeed, whether any of them had ever seen him until he was a nt- 
ed. Neither by personal nor political claims had Sir C. Metcalfe attained to 
his position, and that most be a sufficient intimation to the people of Canada 
of the principles upon which it was wished the Government should be 
on, (tlear.) 


Sir C. Meicalte had distinguished himself in India, he had been very 
ular as Governor of Jamaica, and had achieved great triumphs by his mod- 
eration and firmness; and that was the man whom the Government had 
sentto Canada. [Hear hear.) Looking back to his conduct there in regard 
io all who were concerned in the rebellion, and his desire to bury in oblivion 
all that had occurred, the complete indulgence he had exemplified, as far as 
was consistent with the first principles of justice, he [Sir Robert Peel] cer- 
tainly was surprised that a more favourable construction had not been uni- 
versally put upon his conduct. (Hear.) It appeared to him that SirC. Met 
caife had been completely in the right throughout, and that he was entitled to 
the entire confidence of the Government, and to the fullest sapport they could 

(Hear, hear.] As to the proposal that be should bind himself to 
act upon the recommendation of the Executive Council, whether it was to be 
conveyed in writing or by a tacit understanding, be (Sir R. Peel) thought Sir 
C. Metcalfe would have submiited to humiliation if he had consented. (Hear, 
hear.) There was no doubt that the first principle was that the Sovereign 
should be governed in making appointments by the advice of her Ministers ; 
but it was quite a diflerent thing whether she should adopt the advice of her 
Ministers, of whether the Sovereign should contract obligations to act upon 
all occasions under thatadvice. In that case the Sovereign would make 
himself the slave, and not the master, 

But, independent of the humiliation, waving altogether the consideration of 
the question whether or no that obligation was admitted by the Council of Sir 
©. Metcalfe, it was perfectly right for him in substance to decline doing that 
There was no analogy between the position of the Governor and the Council of 
Canada and the position of the Sovereign and Ministers of this country. ‘The 
Governor would act most unworthily if, in respect to all local matters, he did not 
consult the opinion of his Council. (Hear, bear.) But, with respect to all 
those questions of patronage, he thought that Government, whether in England 
or Canada, would be made which sought for any patronage except for the benefit 
of the colony itself. (Hear.) He thought that it mighi be for the interest of 
the governed that the Governor should resist the appointment of persons recom- 
mended to him by the Council. Whatever advantages might be derived from a 
different course in 4 large community, where there was a more generally re- 
sponsible Government, in the case of acolony where the Governor was not 
solely responsible to the population, but to the imperial Government at home, he 
would have a perfect right to say that he must not regard the suggestions and 
recommendations of any party, which might be perhaps an intolerant minority, 
but that it wes his duty to act as far as possible with perfect and impartial jus- 
tice towards the whole body ; he would also havea right to say that he had a 
duty to perform to his Sovereign, and there he must exercise his judgment as to 
whether this or that particular appointment was just and proper or not, and ac- 
cordingly to refuse or agree to such recommendations 

Because the population might be comparatively small, it might be a good 
reason why a Governor, representing the Sovereign of this country, and bound 
to administer impartial justice to all, ought to refuse to enter into such ar- 
rangements as were proposed to Sir C. Metcalfe. (Hear, hear.) He trusted 
they had not shown—he was sure his noble friend had not shown—any dispo- 
sition to withhold from the people of Canada the fulfilment of any engage- 
ments which, by the Act of Union, or the disposition evinced by Parliament 
in the course of the discussion of that measure, had been underiaken by this 
country. He was perfectly satisfied, as he had always said, that the only util- 
ity of our connexion with Canada must depend upon its being continued with 
perfect good will by the majority of the population, otherwise it would be no- 
thing but a source of bad feeling, weakness, and discontent; the connexion 
would be nothing but an onerous one, ubless it were continued with the good 
will and kindly affection of the majority of the people, [t would be infinitely 
better that that connexion should be discontinued rasher than that it should be 
merely continued by force and against the general feeling and conviction of 
the people. He trusted nothing had passed in the course of this night's debate, 
or in the tolerably unanimous desire which had been manifested to support 
that most able and distinguished man who, under the pressure of severe suf- 
fering and ill health, was now discharging what he felt to be a paramount du- 
ty to this country—which would be at all an inducement to the people of 
Canada to show any feeling of ill-temper o1 disposition to prolong these un- 
happy dissensions, 

Ht? did believe there was a firm determination on the part of Sir C. Met- 
calfe, he was sure there was on the part of the Government and the Legis- 
lature that the government of Canada should be a just one ; and they would 
seek for no power or patronage except what was believed to be essential to 
good government in Canada, and necessary, if that time shoul! arrive, to 
maintain the connexion between the two countries. (Hear, hear.) It seem- 
ed to be the impression on the part of some that a vast majority of the people 
ot Canada were adverse to Sir C. Metcalfe ; but, as far ax he could collect 
public opinion in Canada, he believed he had shown such temper and judg- 
mept mixed with firmness, that the ultimate result would be to conciliate the 
guod opinion of the majority of the people of Canada. (Hear, hear.) He 
had great confidence in his ultimate triumph Even at the commencement 
of these discussions, of 93 addresses presented to him, 90 were in favour of 
bis policy, and three against it. He did trust this might be considered an 
indication that when the present feeling had a little subsided, the deep convic- 


| tion there must be on the part of the people with reference to the motives of 


Sir C. Metcalfe would induce them to feel sensible that it would be difficult 
for any Government of this country to find a successor to Sir C. Metcalfe 
more competent to administer public affairs, or one who to so many admira- 
ble qualities was actuated by a sincere desire to promote their interests, and 
conduct his government in a mode better calenlated to increase their prosper- 
ity and confirm their connexion with this country. (Hear, hear.) 

MARRIED,—On the 13th inst., Mr James Linen, to Miss Jane Thomas, daughter of 
the late Thomas Thomas, Kea 

DIED,—On Tresday morniog, 18th instant, Joseph Pitcairn, Rea 

On the 14h met,, after a lowering tiness, Mre Ann Haseall, of this city. 


Exchange at New York on Loedon, at 60 days, 109 24100 i4 
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LATER FROM EUROPE, 

The post-office steamer Acadia, arrived at Boston, has brought us London 
dates to the 3d instant. 

At last, the curtain bas fallen on the closing scene of the trial of O'Connell 
and his associate repealers, and judgment has been passed upon them; a 
judgm-nt of unexampled lenity as compared with those which have been 
passed in England and Scotland, cn seditious misdemeanoars much less for- 
midable. The © 0001. fine will, of course, come out of the rent; but, then, Mr. 
O'C. is lo give security for keeping the peace, and to be of good behaviour for a 
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term of seven years, and this, we take it, isthe most stinging part otf the sentence 
to him, and the most effectual guard against bis return to his late pernicious 
practices. Yet, to the last, he perseveres in holding upto his followers te 
most miserable delasions. In a proclamation issued by him alterthe sentence, 
and which will be fuond in another column, be says, “ The appeal lies to the 
House of Loris. I solemnly pledge myself to bring an appeal against that 
sentence, and | assure you there is every prospect that it will be reversed.’ 
Now, he must know, every thinking man in the three Kingdoms must know, 
that there is no more prospect of the House of Lords reversing the sentence, 
than there is of his obtaining a repeal of the union by peaceable means. Both 
are absurdities of the first water, though put forth with all the solemnity pos- 
sible. We take leave of Mr. O'Connell by recommending the following ex- 
tract from the proceedings of the last repeal meeting at which he was present, 
to the serious attention of his admirers here, and shall be very happy if they 
profit by the lesson it conveys. 

Mr. O'Connets announced the receipt of 50/. trom Brooklyn, in America, 
and moved that a bi.l of exchange for 178/., recently received from New 
Orleans, be returned to those who sent it, in consequence of the letter accom- 

ying it containing matter which prevented them, as loyal subjects to the 
rown, from receiving it. The letter contained a relerence to a set of reso- 
Jutions in which the duty of allegiance to the British Crown was set at 
naught; but be begged, once for all, to intimate to the American people that 
the association could not receive remittances accompanied by any impeach- 
ment of their loyalty. ‘They must aid their Irish friends as loyal subyects of the 
Crown—attached to British connexion, and looking for the restoration of their 
Parliament with the monarch of England at its head. Ii it were not criminal 
to look for anything else, it would be foolish, for when an Irish Parliament 
thus cireumstanced managed the affairs of the country they had 18 years ol 
unlimited rity. He could not, therefore, receive any money accom- 
nied b ta teeineation or supposition that they wished to use other than 
yal constitutional means Ww effect their purposes. 

The Emperor of Russia has arrived in England, having travelled with such 
rapidity from St. Petersburg that he was on British soil almost as soon as in- 
telligence reached London that he had left his capitai. The King of Saxony 
was there before him, and the King of the French is expected in the Autumn. 
The courtesy of the Czar’s visit is enhanced by the absence of all pompous 
preparation and form ; it is a homage paid by a mighty monarch to our So- 
vereign and Country, of which Englishmen may well be proud: a guarantee 
for the permanent péace of the world, at which all may rejoice. On the day 
after his arrival London, the Emperor Nicholas paid a visit to the Duke 
of Wellington. His movements will be found in another column. 


A grand entertainment has been given by the Directors of the East India- 
Company to Sir Henry Hardinge, previous to his departure as Governor-Gen- 
eral to India. The Duke of Wellington and other Ministers were present. 
Not a word was said of “ the gross indiscretion,” but all joined in eulogizing 
the Duke. Sir Henry Hardinge said “when the communication was first 
made to me by my right hon. friend at the head of the Government, and the 
proposal was made that I should undertake the office, my first inquiry was, 
what is the opinion of the Duke of Wellington? I was informed that he ap- 
proved of my being selected, and then I candidly confess, I did begin to entertain 
some hope that the expectations of the Directors and of my right hon. friend 


would not be entirely disappointed. For, gentlemen, the greater portion of 


my public life has been passed under the eye and instruction of my iliustrious 
commander, the Duke of Wellington.” 

Petitions have been presented to parliament praying, that measures may be 
taken for enforcing the laws against Roman Catholic Priests, who sought to 
accumulate wealth by inducing persons of property to make testamentary 
dispositions greatly injurious to their nearest relations, Lord Brougham on 
presenting one, said, that he knew of an instance where not less than 100,000/. 
had been lost in this way, and referred to the Code Napoleon, which declared 
that no legacy should be voted to a physician, apothecary, or priest, except a 
fixed amount to the individual who administered extreme unction, The 
Catholic Lords expressed a willingness to see the laws in England respecting 
these bequests, assimilated to the laws in force in Catholic countries. 

A claim has been brought forward in the House of Commons, in behalf of 
the grand.son of Robert Wi liam Powell, who, at the time of the revolution, 
resided at Charleston, South Carolina, and there raised a regiment of loyal- 
ists. The losses he sustained by the revolution,he stated to be 40,0000. and 
he had been paid by Government only 10,175/. Sir G. Clark, one of the 
Under Secretaries of State, resisted the claim on the ground that a fixed sum, 

00,0001,, hal been received from the American Government as a compensa- 
tion for all losses sustained by American loyalists, and that the claimant had 
received his proportion of this sam. We perceive it stated in the debate, that 
this was t'e very last claim of the kind now in existence. 

The election for South Lancashire has closed with the election of Mr. 
Entwistle, the Conservative Candidate. His opponent, Mr. Brown, appears 
to have agreed with him on all topics except free trade ; the result is a severe 
defeat of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

In reply toan inquiry made by Mr. Hume in the House of Commons on the 
24th ultimo, as to whether he was correct in saying that afler four or five 
months Sir C. Metcalfe had not been able to form an administration in Cana- 
da ; Lord Stanley said that some of the offices were filled but not the whole. 

A vote of 11,053/. to her Majesty to defray the expense of the ecclesiastical 
establishment of the British North American Colonies was opposed in the 
House by Mr. Williams, who observed that he must give his decided opposi- 
tion to the vote, and to the principle that England should be called on to pro- 
vide for the ecclesiastical wants of another country. After the Crown had sur- 
rendered its rights to lands in Canada, it wastoo much to call on the people of 
England to tax themselves for the maintenance of the clergy of Canada. The 
people of Canacdla were much better able to pay their clergy than the people 
of England to do it for them. There was no country in the world more 
cheaply governed than Canada, The Canadians had vast advantages, from 
their connexion with this country, in disposing of their products, and this 
country protected them with a vast military force ; and he thought, therefore 
that the people of this country ought not to be called on to make this grant’ 
And Mr. Hume added, that the Canadians had been paid for their waste lands 
and they ought therefore to maintain their clergy. In reply, Lord Stanley said, 
that arrangements were being made to stop these payments and ultimately they 
would cease. 

The Factories Bill was on its passage through the House of Lords, It is 
assailed by Lord Brougham in his usual vigorous and sarcastic style. He 
insists that ifthe principle of governmental interference with labour in factories 
be admitted, it should be carried out to all branches of industry: 

There are alarming accounts of the state of public feeling throughout Ita- 
ly, but more especially in Calabria, where the most revolting and bloody tra- 
gedies have been enacted. 

A civil war has broken out in the Canton of Valois, in Switzerland. Un- 
happily, it is said the feelings and principles of French radicalism and irre- 
ligion have reached these former abodes of peace and quiet, and a set of profli- 
gate infidels of the French school have insulted the established religion of the 
Canton. The people, the Roman Catholics and conscientious Protestants, 
have taken up arms against this mob, excited and urged on by the radical and 
impious press: they have seized upon Sivn, the principal town whence these 
infamous publications have issued, and are proceeding to execute summary 
jastice upon the editors and authors. The democrats and radicals ot the pro- 
vince, deeming this a fair opportunity for anarchy and plunder, have rallied 
round the execrable press, and are endeavouring to get up another revolution. 

We have no doubt that the matter has been settled by this time by the good 
sense of the majority of the general goveinment of the confederacy. 

We find nothing important in any of the papers relative to the annexation 
of Texas. A Paris paper speaks io terms of strong condemnation of the lan- 
gaage of Mr. Calhoun on the subject of slavery. : 

Weare happy to say that later aceounts {rom Dr. Wolll, give mere ground 








to hope that Col. Stoddard and Captain Cennolly have not been killed at 
Bockhara. —- 
CANADA. 

We to-day place on record a highly interesting and important Parliamen- 
tary debate on the affairs of Canada; so important, indeed, that we hesitated 
not to award it the room it occupies. The policy of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
it is most gratifying to see, is fully approved by the government at home ; 
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and it is further gratifying to observe that His Excellency receives the sup- 


port of the Imperial Parliament. And the support of Parliament does not 
come from a dominant party merely, but from all sides of the House of Com- 
mons. How truly cheering this must be to his feelings. Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Charles Baller, represent the 
Conservative, Whig, and Liberal sections of the House ; yet all spoke warmly 
in praise of Sir Charles Metcalfe. One thing only is to be regretted, namely, 
that Mr. Reebuck did not propose some definite motion so that the opinion 
of the House might have been ascertained numerically, tor it is very doubtful 
to us, if a distinct question had been submitted, and a vote taken thereon— 
whether Mr. R. would not have stood in the division lists entirely alone. He 
might possibly have polled the Hon. Tommy Duncombe, who affectedly says 
that he “ always votes for a revolutionary measure.” Mr. Roebuck, however, 
knew perfectly well the feeling of the House beforehand, and theretore, wisely 
for himself and his friends, the ex-Councillors of radicalism in Canada, ab- 
stained from bringing on any division. Even Mr. Hume of “ baneful do- 
mination” memory, after his expressions of respect for Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
could scarcely have voted with Mr. Roebuck, had a vote been taken. 

With Sir Robert Peel, we trust that this debate will have a salutary influ- 
ence in the Province—that it will appease the discontented, reclaim the 
misled, and bring men’s minds back to that wholesome state, that will enable 
them to view public matters in their true light, and induce them to give that 
support to their worthy and excellent Governor, he so richly merits at their 
hands, We trust, too, that this very decided expression of sentiment by the 
leading statesmen of the empire, of all parties, will so far strengthen the 
hands of Sir Charles Metcalfe, as to enable him to fill up bis Cabinet with 
gentlemen of weight and integrity—in whom the people have confidence, and 
whose presence at the council board is necessary to secure the harmony and 
effectual working of the new system. 


o*s It is pretty clear, from the different Canadian journals that reach us, 
that the manifesto recently pat forth by the “ Reform Association,” has been 
well met and effectually answered, by the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, the leading 
Methodist of the Province. The reverend gentlemen in a series of very able 
papers is manfully, and, we think, most successfully, defending the policy of 
the Governor-General, while he demolishes all the specious and spurious ar. 
guments of his detractors. The Reform Association could not have been en- 
countered by a more able champion, and we trust he will “ reform it altogeth- 
er,” in earnest. Seven devils were cast out of Mary Magdalene, and if Mr. 
Ryerson can succeed in casting only one evil spirit out of Canada—we mean 
the spirit of political discontent— we shall be willing to canonize him. 

Service of Process Bill —Under this title, two Bills have already passed the 
House ot Lords, and are now in progress through the Commons, the enact- 
ments of which may be highly important to many Englishmen abroad. The 
object of these bills is to permit the ervice of process from the superior courts 
of common law of England and Ireland, on persons resident out of the juris- 
diction of such courts, and the service may be proved by affidavits made be- 
fore any governor, lieutenant-governor, ambassador, envoy, &c., appointed by 
her Majesty. . 

The preamble recites that there are no means of recovering judgment 
against any person resident out of the jurisdiction of the superior courts, ex- 
cept by proceeding to outlawry or by writ of distringas, to compel an appear- 
ance, that such means of recovering judgment are unnecessarily tedious 
and expensive, and it is therefore necessary to simplify and improve them. 





BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 

We have great satisfaction in stating, that a society under the above desig- 
nation, is now forming in this city under the auspices of many leading Eng- 
lish gentlemen. So much progress, indeed, has already been made, that it 
will, in all probability, be completed in a few days. 

The necessity for an institution of the kind has long been admitted, and its 
consummation has been fervently desired by every humane person who had 
any knowledge of the knavish tricks practised on the poor unsuspecting 
emigrant on his arrival by a horde of merciless speculators and harpies, who 
crowd the wharves on his landing and fleece himofhis money. At the first meet- 
ing of the society, statements were made by some of the members, of the frau- 
dulent practices of these wretches, in leading the strangers to improper houses, 
defrauding them, and then sending them to their destination by circuitous 
and expensive routes —that quite astounded all present. 

It is proposed, then, by this Society, to establish an office, and to employ an 
agent whose business it shall be to protect these unfortunate strangers, and tc 
send them forward to their respective destinations by the cheapest, safest, and 
most economical conveyances. The Nociety will not attempt to divert the 
Emigrant from his course; nor will any money be taken from him for the ad- 
vice or assistance given, The object of the body is purely protective. 

To defray the charges of sach an institution recourse must be had to the be- 
nevolent; and we are happy to say that some handsome donations have alrea- 
dy been received. The annual subscription of a member is fixed at the sum 
of three dollars—and twenty-five dollars constitutes the donor a member for life 
The British Consul, Mr. Thomas Dixon, Mr. Joseph Fowler, Mr. Edward F, 
Sanderson, and others, are already enrolled as members. James Boorman, 
Esq., has been chosen President. — 

a*.s A correspondent reminds us that Lord Campbell when he went out of 
office on the breaking up ofthe Melbourne Cabinet, refused to receive any 
pension. ‘This we admit wasthe case; but according to our recollection he 
refused the peerage at a former period because he was anxiousto obtain some 
post which would give him a retiring pension adequate to the maintenance of 
the new dignity. Lady Campbell, with the natural feeling of her sex, was not 
so philosophically indifferent to her expected honors, and her impatience was 
allayed by creating her a peeress, a year or two in advance of her husband. 
Lord Campbell could not, we think, with propriety have accepted a retiring 
pension for the very short time he heldhis last office. If we are not accurate 
in these statements, we should be glad to hear from our correspondent again; 

A most extraordinary Violinist has recently appeared in London. A young 
boy of the name of Joachim, a Jew, who though not more than 12 years old 
is said to be surpassed by few, if any, upon the violin. He has played at the 
Philharmonic with great success, and is said to be a sterling musician, play- 
ing the Quartettes of Beethoven, Mozart, &c. &c., with the most exquisite 
grace and finish. This alone would stamp him as a wonder. 





Mapvemorsetce D’Orvinwiers’s Concrat.—We attended the Concert of 
this lady at the Apollo Saloon or Friday evening. The room was but thinly 
attended, probably caused by the sudden and intense warmth of the weather. 

This was, we understand, the first appearance ot Maid'lle d’Orveilliere in 
public, and under such circumstances, great allowance should be made for 
the novelty of the situation and the nervous fearfulness which is natural and 
invariable upon such an occasion. 


many advantages in her favour. She is exceedingly beautiful, and possesses | 
a voice of very extensive compass, which in some parts is really splendia in | 
| Ower and richness. But the scale is unequal—the extremities being excellent, 
while the middle part is somewhat weak and inefiective. The union of jhe | 
two can only be effecied by steady and indefatigable practice. Many oft | 











passages in the songs she chose were very well executed; her enunciation i, 
clear, and on the whole, though she has been brought forward very meshtes 
soon, we believe she possesses qualificatiuns which will Ultimatety, win, 
care and stuly, insure her a high position in ber profession. ‘ 

Signor Antognini having recovered his voice, sang in his usual style ot 
excellence; but his singing would be mach beter relished were his Zesticula. 
uion less extravagant. 

Signor Sanquirico goes on increasing in reputation and in favour With the 
public. His gentlemanly and unassuming demeanour, combined With bis 
great talent, must always render him a great favourite both in public and ia 
private. Mr. Meyer sang an effective Romanza by Donizetti. 

Mr. Timm played the pianoforte, which pianoforte, by the by, was a fine 
instrument in every respect, one of the best we have ever seen from the fac. 
tory of Mr. Pirrson. 

We have great pleasure in learning tha: that admirable vessel the Great 
Western is again to visit us. She will resume her trips under the command 
of Capt. Mathews, and sails from Liverpool this day. 

Mr. W. F. Brough, 117 Fulton street, agent fur the ‘ Illusrated 
News,’ has presented us with recent copies of this admirable work, cne of 
which contains several beautilul illustrations of the last Eten monten, 

We refer to the advertisement of Mr. Dempster’s final concert, to be giv. 
en at the Society Library in Broadway, next Monday. 

The pressure of Foreign News, obliges us to defer several literary ang 
other notices till next week. — 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Taratre.—The season at this Theatre is drawing to a close with 
the Benefits of the Stock actors. We were glad to see that the Public are 
disposed to patronize some of their favourites at this House; Mrs. Hunt re. 
ceived a very flattering testimonial to her talents in the shape of a full House 
and hearty applause—it was a just tribute to an estimable woman, and a 
clever actress. Her own inimitable Fortunio, and the Lady with the Golde, 
Locks, with the Young Scamp, in which Mrs. Hunt is the bean ideal of a 
Young Pickle, were the entertainments, and we have seldom seen an audience 
more gratified—and the secret is simply this, that these pieces exhibit the 
talent of the Park Company to the best advantage ; the leading Stock ae. 
tors are exactly fitted, their peculiar capabilities precisely developed, and the 
consequence is, complete satisfaction to an audience. This, after all, is the 
true tact of a manager at anv time—and we trust that the intended visit of 
Mr. Simpson to England will enable him to replenish his company for the 
ensuing Season, s9 as to present an array of talent that will render him, to a 
certain extent, independent of the ruinous star system, which is destructive of 
all regular business in a Theatre. 

An agreeable novelty has been produced during the week under the some- 
what equivocal name of “ The Devil’s in It” —but which proved, however, 
anything but what its title imports. It is a free translation of a popuiar 
Opera cf the fertilé Scribe, and is, altogether, a very pleasant and piquant 
rifle+a young Student full ot German horrors and mysticism, is very agree- 
ably played upon by a frolicsome young minstrel, Rollo—(delighifully play- 
ed by Mrs. Hunt) who assumes the character of Belphezor—and afier 
enacting some witty pranss that lead to a series of amusing equivoques, re- 
sumes his original character, and brings about the denouement of the piece 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The weight of the piece is on Mrs. Hunt’s 
shoulders, and admirably she sustains it—aided by Fisher, who, by the way, 
is a gem of his kind—always perfect—ever the artist— and like Chippendale, 
seldom at fault in whatever he assumes. We perceive that a few pieces of 
the old sterling favourites of the Park, are underlined to give eclat to the close 
ofthe season—which we understand will terminate on the Fourth of July— 
when the choice of the company under the management of John Sefton and 
Chippendale intend to open Palmo’s for Vaudeville, &¢.—we hope the ex- 
periment will succeed. 





Nis.o’s.—Mitcheli has ever been famous “ for seizing the manners living 
as they rise.” The Polka mania was certain to afford htma touch of his 
quality—accordingly, on Monday he transferred a London trifle, founded on 
this prolific sabject—engaged Mr. Wells, the dancer, to drill a few of his 
leading actors, and presented the veritable drawing-room Polka, to the delight 
of his admiring patrons, The piece itselt is below criticism, but is well played 
by Holland, Nickenson, Fenno, Miss Taylor and Miss Clarke, and has been 
attractive from its novelty and apropos adaptation. We rather fear Mitchell 
has an up-hill season before him—requiring all his tact and skill. Niblo’s 
is not the Olympic—a different species of entertainment is required by him 
now—but he is an able General, and we doubt not is prepared to fall back 
ona corps de reserve, 

Bowery Turatre.—Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Hamblin closed their engagement 
on Saturday last, and Melo-Drama and oid prices have again resumed their 
sway, and with their accustomed success. A startling dish of horrors, with 
the usual modicum of Greek Fire, was presented on Monday, under the taking 
title of Nero, or the Captive Jewess. We saw one act, but cannot say much 
in its favour. The author seems to have been a careful reader and seer of 
this species of dramatic composition, for it appeared to us a literal cento of 
all the melo-dramas within our knowledge, most lamely put together—bat as 
it has received its final doom even betore this will meet the eye of our read- 
ers, we need not disturb its ashes. Mr. [Ilamblin is not accustomed to fail 
in such matters, and we predict that a great effort ~ill succeed this compara- 
tive failure. The Iowa Indians have been added w the attractions of the 
week, and have proved beneficsal to the Treasury. 





Mirror Lisrary.—Gems or Scorrisa Sonc.—Among all the attractive 
publications of this valuable series, we do net know of any one that has grat- 
ified us more, than the possession of this choice selection of Scottish Songs. 
The value of these beautiful natural effusions, and the cheapness of the 
publication, certainly must ensure an extensive sale. 

Harper's Illuminated Bible. —No 4 of this beautiful edition of the Scripture is 
published. The embellishments are as usual extremely well executed. 

Harper & Brothers. Also, No 12 of Gihbon’s Decline and Fall of the Romas 
Empire, with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman. The work will be completed 
in fifleen numbers, and when bound will be a great acquisition to the Library. 

No. 11, of Shakspeare’s Plays, edited by G. C. Verpianck, is published. 
The embellishments are well executed, particularly the one relating to the in- 
terview between Othello and Jago, in Act 3d, Scene 3d. H.W. Hewett, pub- 
lisher. 

No. 24, of the © Mirror Library,” contains A Father's Legacy to his Daughters 
by Dr. Gregory ; consisting of the best advice a father could give his daughters, 
the benefits to be derived from which are more valuable than those from 
the richest dowry. 

Music—C. G. Christman, 404 Pearl-street, aas sent us the following pieces 
of new music :—“ See what a lovely grace,” a May song, co mposed by Chas 
F. Heuberer.—“ Joyful, Sedate,” music by J. F. Reichardt, words translated 
from the German of Goethe, by J. L. Koethen.—The “ Pope and Sultan,” 
«dedicated to a “ Church without a Bishop,” and a State without a King.—The 

lonian Waltz,” arranged for the piano forte, by Francis H. Brown. 
Se —_ 

MR. DEMPSTER’S LAST ENTERTAINMENT, 
NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, Broadway and Leonard sts. 





| _ 

The a " , d , | JEMPSTER has the b ur to announce that his sixth and last Vocal Enterta 
The lady is quite youthful and evidently a novice in the art, but she has N RI gee ay; Se ; 

| sing the following songs and ballads, viz. :—The Spot where I was Rorn—When the 


ment will be given at the Library on Monday evening, June 24th, when he will 


Night wind Bewaileth—Jonn Anderson My Jo—The Lonely Auld Wife—The Loved 

One was not there—The Blird Roy—Lament of the Irish Emigraut—Jeanie Morrison 

Let us Love one another—My Nannie, O—A Home in the Heart—I'm with you once 
ain—and the Death of Warren 

Sills giving further p»rticulars may be had at the Music Stores and at the Library. 
Tickets Fifty Cents, to be had at the do». Fe : 
Doors open at haif past Y—to commence at § o'clock. lipata 
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